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This letter has been hastily written, with the hope of procoring^ 
ks insertion in one of the daily prints. Its length having exceeded 
the writer's expectations, he has presented it to a son of his old 
and much esteemed publisher, the late Charles Wiley, who has 
given it its present form, for purposes connected with hh own 
convenience. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 



The private citizen who comes before Hhe world with 
matter relating to himself, is bound to show a better reason 
for the measure than the volimtary impulses of self- 
love. In my own case, it might, perhaps, appear a sufficient 
excuse for the step now taken, that I am acting chiefly on 
the defensive ; that the editors Qf geyerfil.ei'tthe public jour- 
nals have greatly eii^d^de^jiiieir^leg^tiviute'.functions, by 
animadverting on m^ m%y;eaai^ prfY&te affairs ; and that 
assertions, opinions, and kcts^^Sar^.lseQn openly attrilSuted 
to me, that I have never :Htiefe<i^ ^)iiertained, o^ done. 
When an individual is ^y^'draggedkito notice, the right 
.of self-vindication would seepi to depend on a principle of 
natural justice ; and yet, if I know the springs of my owu 
conduct; I am less influenced by any personal considerar 
tions in what I am now doing, than by a wish to check a 
practice that has already existed too long among us ; which 
appears to me to be on the increase ; and which, while it is 
degrading to the character, if persisted in, may become 
dangerous to the institutions of this country. ^-^^ 

The practice of quoting the opinions of foreign nations,* 

by way of helping to make up its own estimate of the de^ee 

' of merit that belongs to its pubhc men, is, I believe,"^ cw- 

tom pecuUar to America. That our colonial origin, and 

pIDviixcial h£|,bitS; should have given rise to^ueh a usage, i^ 
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sufficiently natural ; that journals, which have a poverty of 
original matter, should have recourse to that which can be 
obtained not only gratuitously, but by an extraordinary 
convention, withorui loss of reputation, and without even the 
necessity of a translation, need be no mystery ; but the 
readiness with which the practice can be accounted for, 
will not, I think, prove its justification, if it can be shown 
that it is destructive of those sentiments of self-respect, and 
of that manliness and indejpendence of thought, that are 
I - necessary to render a people great, or a nation respectable. 

ftuestions have now arisen between a portion of the press 
and myself, which give me more authority to speak in the 
matter than might belong to one whose name had not been 
so freely used, and it is my intention, while I endeavor to do 
myself justice, to make an eflfort to arrest the custom to 
which there is allusion ; and which, should it continue to 
prevail, musf.ijBpde^jevery.^imerican more or less subject 
to the views*' 4jf ftiosfe ^hdyai^ ^<fs|^le to the prosperity, 
the character, and^Hie poy^K of. Itfs* native land. 
*' I am fully awaffe'*ttia€ '^T^'^an must prepare himself 

to meet the narr^^^ A>it9C[znetjons on his motives, when 
he assumes an office? liketKis I ^usre here undertaken ; but 
I'A • I shall not complain, provided the opinion of the public 

receive a healthful impulse; while, at the same time,! 
w shall not neglect the proper means to support my argu- 

I * ment, by showing, as far as circumstances will permit, 

l., that I come to the discussion with clean hands. These c<m- 

t structions might have been obviated by having recourse to 

' an anonymous publication, or^by engaging some friendly 

? pen to speak for me ; but I have preferred the i^impler, and, 

p;. ^ as I think, more maijly course, of appearing in my own 

behalf Tlje nature of the proof I propose to offer, will 
compel me to meiTtion myself pftener than I could wish, were 
not evidence of this nature less liable to be questioned, than 
that which comes from sources more indirect, I shall aot 
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durink from my intention^ therefore, on this account^ whiltf 
there is a hope that good may come of it. In vindicating my* 
self, it will be necessary to reply to many attacks, without 
always quoting the papers in which they have appeared, 
which would swell this letter to an unreasonable size, and 
tfiat, too, on a part of the subject that I could wish to treat 
flS briefly as possible ; but the reader is assured, that tiothing 
of a direct personal nature will be said, that has not its war* 
nmty in some obvious aUusion, insinuation, or open chaige, 
m some one of the many journals of this country. In three 
instances, (those of the New- York American, the New-York 
Courier & Enquirer, and the New- York Commercial Adver* 
tiser,) it is my intention to answer the statements separate* 
)y; distinctly marking the points at issue between each 
joiiufnal and myself, as is due to all the parties concerned 

I shall now proceed to execute the purpose of this lettef^ 
SB briefly as the circumstances will allow, again bulging the 
reader to remember that every statement which relates ei^e-^ 
cially to mysdf, is either hi reply to some unequivocal alle^ 
^aticm to the cdntrary that is to be Kound in the public 
prw^, or has a direct reference to the practice which it is 
so desirable to destroy. ^ 

First, then, I will show, that I come to this discussicm 
with dean hands. At no period of my life have I had any 
connection with any review, notice or critiqus of any sort, 
that has appeared for dr against me as a writer. With a 
single, and a very immaterial exception, I do not know 
to this hour, who are the authors of any favorable notice^ 
biography, or other commentary, that has appeared on 
myself, or on any thing I have published ; and in the case 
of the exception, I was made acquajnted with.t];^e name 
of the writer, after the notice was written. . As respects 
Europe, so far from having used any undue means (o 
procure reviews, criticisms, or pufls, I am ignorant of 
the names of the writers of every thing of this sort that 
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has appeared which has been in my favor; have proba* 
bly not even read a dozen of these notices, with the ezcep* 
tion of such as were to be found in the daily prints, since I 
have been absent ; have refused numerous appUcations from 
the editors of periodicals, to send them critiques and copies 
of the books I had written ; and, whenever it could be done, 
without obvious impropriety, have uniformly declined mak^ 
ing the acquaintance of those who were known to be con-^ 
nected with what are called critical publications. In seve- 
ral instances, the very reviews which have made direct ap- 
plications to me for favorable notices, have turned against 
me when it was understood that the request would not be 
complied with.* * In short, I affirm, that every report or as- 
severation that any review has been written in Europe, or 
any where else, by my connivance, or even with my know- 
ledge, to produce an impression on the pubUc mind at 
home, or with any other view, is foimded in error or in 
noalice. For a short time, I was a volimtary contributor 
of a periodical, that was edited by an old messmate, (Col. 
Gardner, the present Deputy Postmaster-General,-) and I 
think he will remember the fact, that, when he decbued 
his intention to obtain a favorable notice of "The Pio- 
neers," I objected to it, on the ground of its being painful 
to me to see critiques of this kind in a publication with 
which I was connected, and that my objection prevailed. 
I have been repeatedly and coarsely accused of writing 
for money, and exaggerated accounts of my receipts have 
been paraded before the public with views that it is not 
easy to mistake. That I have taken the just compensation 
of my labors, like other men, is true ; nor do I see that he 



^ I am just' informed by a friend, that he was lately applied to, by tlw 
editor of a literary journal in this city, to write a favorable notice of " The 
Headsman;" that he declined; and that an unfavorable one soon after 
appeared in the same publication ! 



>Rrho passes a year in the preparation of a work, is not just 
as much en^ed to the fruits of his industry, as he who 
throws off his crude opinions to-day, with the strong pro- 
bability that on the taorrow circumstances will compel him 
to admit that he was mistaken. Of this accusation, it is not 
my intention to say much, for I feel it is conceding a 
sacred private right to say any thing; but as it has been 
frequently pressed into notice by my enemies, I will add, 
that I never asked nor received a dollar for any thing I have 
written, except for the tales and the letters on America ; 
tibat I have always refused to sacrifice a principle to gain, 
tiiough often urgently entreated to respect the prejudices 
of foreign nations, with this very view ; and that all the 
reports of the sums I have been soliciting and obtaining in 
Frai^e, Germany, and other countries, are either wholly 
untrue, or extravagant and absurd exaggerations. 

I have been accused of undue meddling with the affairs 
of other nations. On this head it will be necessary to an- 
swer mate at length, as the accusation takes two forms ; 
one which charges me with entering impertinently into a 
controversy with the French government, and the other 
resting- on the political tendency of some of the tales. 

As respects th^ first, I shall say but little here, for I hope 
to be able to give the history of that controversy in a form 
less perishable than this letter* 

/ In 1828, after a residence of two years in Europe, and 
when tliere had been sufiicient opportunity to observe the 
dis&vor with which the American character is view;ed 
by nearly all classes of Europeans, I published a work on 
this country, whose object was to repel some of the hostile 
opinions of the other hemisjihere, and to turn the tables on 
those who, at that time, most derided and calumniated us. 
This work was necessarily statistical in some of its featuxiQ^. 
In 1831, or about a year after the late revolution in 
France, there appeared at Paris, in. a publication called 
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La Mevue Britannique, (the British Revietir, and this in 
France, be it remembered !) an article on the United States^ 
which affected to prove that the cost of government in this 
cotmtry was greater than it was in Prance, or indeed in 
nearly every other country; and that a repubhc, in thcr 
nature of things, must be a more expensive form of govern-' 
ment than a monarchy. This article, as has been istated, 
appeared in a review with a foreign title, at a moment 
when the French government professed great liberaUty^ 
and just after the King of the French (taking the papers for 
authority) had spoken of the government of the United 
States as " the model government." There was no visible 
reason for believing that the French ministry had any 
connection with the review, and, although the fact might 
be and was suspected, the public had a perfect right, under 
all the laws of courtesy and usage, to assume exactly the 
contrary. In short, this dissertation of the Revue Britan* 
nique appeared, like any other similar dissertation, to be 
purely editorial, and it was clearly within the usual privi* 
leges of an author, whose positions it denied, as it denied 
those advanced in the work of mine just mentioned, to jfis* 
tify what he had already said. In addition to thispeeuliar 
privilege, I had that, in common with every citizen of the 
country whose facts were audaciously mutilated and pear-' 
vertedj.of setting the world right in the affidr, if I sawpro^ 
per. Such a course was not forlndden by either the laws of 
France, any apparent connection between the review and 
the government, or the " reserve usually imposed on 
foreigners." I could cite fifty cases in which the natives of 
countries attacked have practised this right, from Baretti 
down to a countryman of our own, who has just exercised 
it in England. I did not exercise it. The article was 
pointed out to me ; I was told that it was injuring the cause 
of free institutions ; that it was depriving America of nearly 
the only merit Europe had hitherto conceded to her; and 



that I might do well to answer it. Aflter a time, Gren. 
La&yette called my attrition to the same subject, and, 
without at. all adverting to any personal interest h% had 
in its investigation, pressed me to reply. I respectfully 
but firmly declined. I had seen so much of the ignorance 
of Europe in relation to ourselves ; understood so thoroughly 
the design and bad faith on which it was bottomed, and so 
well knew, the hopelessness of correcting the evil, (for it is a 
great evil, so &j as the feelings, character and interests of 
every American are concerned,) that I felt no disposition to 
undertake the task. In addition to these general motives, 
I had the particular one of private interest. The vindica* 
tion of the country already published, had occasioned a 
heavy pecimiary loss ; it had even lost me the &vor of a 
large party at home. I had many demsmds on my limited 
means, and was unable to make further sacrifices of this 
nature, to any abstract notions of patriotism or of trudi* 
It was some months after the appearance of the review, that 
I was told the principal object of the article in question. It 
was to injure G^i. Lafayette. He had been stating, for forty 
years, that tiie American government was the cheapest 
known, and should the misstatements and sophistry of the 
Revue Britannique go uncontradicted, he would stand con- 
victed before the French people of gross ignorance or 
of wilful fraud — or, to quote the language that was subse- 
quently used by the Moniteur, of an *' illusion or a lie.'* 
This fact presented the af^ir in an entirely new aspect. I 
determined to fiimish the answer that was requested. What- 
ever may be the opinion of my countrymen on this point, 
it appeared to me that a man who stood in the relation 
which Gen. .Lafeyette occupied in respect to every Ameri- 
can, ought not to be left to say that, when pressed upon 
hardest by his enemies, he had applied to a citizen of the 
country he had so faithfully served, and that, under 
'^ circumfltances I have named, he had beeadtoied what 
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IB due to even a crimiiml — ^the benefit of the tnidi. Th6 
'^ AmericiBUi" has lately iii8inuaj;ed that I am a ^'ptofedaed 
patri^." As I have never sohcited nor- received the usaal 
f^Wards of professions of this nature, to^ me it seems that 
my conduct might have be^i referred to a isiix^ and 
oreditaUe s^ntimeait of gratitude. Had I not been placed 
on the defensive, (so placed, I make no doubt^ by designing 
men, who have felt my course to be a reproach to their 
own,) the world would never have been troubled with these 
details. The letter which I wrote on the matter in dis^te, 
wag given to Gen. Lafayette to secure ray own self-appro* 
bation, and not to be made a merit of before the Amedcan 
people^ of whom I never have, and do not now, ask moie 
than a very negative justice. It was translated thpo^igh 
the instrumentality of Gen. Lafayette,, and, in this manner, 
it came before th^ French naticm. I sayitwithTegiwt,bat 
I say it with a deep conviction of its truth, ^lat I believe 
this to be the only country in the world in whieh a estiaaen 
would be placed on tr^al^ for having refttted gtosa and 
unquestionable misstatements of the fair action of its awn 
system, without suiy reference to the peculiar character thi^ 
was given to this controversy, by th^ appeal and sitnatioin 
of Gen. Lafayette. 

My letter^ and one of Gen. Bernard which accompanied 
it, produced replies, containing fresh misstatements, mingled 
with great scurrility on the character, habits, and poreEiitB 
of the peo0e of the United States. It was now a duty that I 
owed to myself, to the truth, and to-all concerned, to answer. 
I did so in a short series of letters ^eu^wbs published in the 
'^ National." Throughout the - whdi&sHdjscussio care wae 
had, on my part, to abstain &om toucbmg om the cost of 
government in Fxance, though the comparison would haree 
been perfectly justifiable, when the manner in which it was 
provoked is brought into the account. A few of my advBr- 
sariea' cointradictioiis were ridiculed, but with a 4ii]§^ esxc^ 
tion of this sort, all I said had a strict reference tapurselves. 
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Tlw dales of this controversy have some connection vnUti 
tiiat whidi is to follow. My first letter bears date Nov. 25th, 
1831, and the last May 3d, 1832. The controvarsy on my 
put, however,, would have ended in the commencement of 
Max^ but for a circumstance it may be weH to namci 
AHier the e^pearance of my original letter, M. Franqois 
Delafiseift, the vice-president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
published a letter from Mr. Leavitt Harris, of New- Jersey, 
who took grounds the very reverse of my own, who denied 
most of my facts, and who wrote virtually on the side of 
flie Revue ftitiumique. To this letter I replied on the 3d 
of May as staled; that I did not prolong the discussion 
mmeeessavily will, I diink, be admitted, when the reader 
remembers, that lb. Harris is the gentleman who has 
since be^i appointed to fill Ae office of chai'g^ d' affaires at 
the court of Prance. 

Having briefly stated an outline of the Sicts, in re^renee 
to the controversy on the cost of government, I proceed to 
Aid pcditieid t^ideoiey of the book that appeared about the 
same time, and to the circumstances accoinpati3ring its pub- 
lication, so far as they have any connection with Fmnce. 

The work in question is <^alled the Br^o. Its outline 
was imagined during a short residence at Yenice, several 
mcmUis previously to <he occurrence of the late French 
revolution. I had had abimdant occasion to observe that 
the greal: political contest of the age was not, as^ is usually 
pretended, between tiiie €wo antagonist principles^ of mo- 
narchy and democracy, but in reality between those wh6, 
under the i^a&ew pretence of limiting power to the Hite 
of society, w^era lymteiiidHiLg for exclusive advantages at ibe 
expense ^ihe aaoass of their feilow-CFeatures. ^Fhe monar- 
diicai prmdiple, except as it is fraudul^itiy maintained as a 
«OV0r to thb deaigiis ^ the aristocrat, its greatest e^emi^, 
n vivlually extinct in Christendom ; having been Mpj^nted 
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by the combinations of those who affect to uphold i^.with 
a view to their own protection. Nicholas may still send a 
prince to the mines, but even Nicholas keeps not only hi9 
crown but his head, at the pleasure of the body of his aristo- 
cracy. This result is inevitable in an age when the nobles, 
no longer shut up in their holds and occupied in warring 
a^inst each other, meet amicably together, and bring the 
weight of their united intelligence and common interests^ to 
bear upon the authority of the despot. , The exceptions to 
such consequences arise only from brilliant and long c(mi^ 
tinned military successes, great ignorance in the nobles 
themselves, or when the democratical principle has attained 
the ascendancy. With these views of what ^as enacting 
around me in Europe, and with the painful conviction that 
many of my own countrymen were influenced by the fidlaey 
that nations could be governed by an irresponsible minority, 
without involving a train of nearly intolerable Abuses, I 
determined to attempt a series of tales, in which Americaa 
opinion should be brought to bear on European feicta. 
With this design the Bravo was written, Yenice being its 
scene, and her polity its subject. 

I had it in view to exhibit the action of a narrow and 
exclusive system, by a simple and natural exposure of its 
influence on the &miliar interests of life. • The object was 
not to be attained by an essay, or a commentary, but by 
one of those popular pictures which find their way into 
every Ubrary ; and which, whilst they have attractions for 
the feeblest intellects, are not often rejected by the strongest. 
The nature of the work limited the writer as to. time, and 
place, both of which, with their proper accessories, were to 
be so fer respected as to preserve a verisimilitude to received 
fects, in order that the illusion of the tale should not be 
destroyed. The moral was to be inferred from the 
events, and it was to be enforced by the common sjinqMi- 
tfaies of our nature. With these means, and under these 
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Bmitatioiis, then, the object was to lay bare the wrongs that 
are enchired by the weak, when power is the exclusive pro- 
petty of the strong ; the tendency of all exclusion to hearts 
lessness; the irresponsible and ruthless movement of an 
aristocracy ; the manner in which the selfish «Bd wicked 
profit by its facilities, and in which even the good become 
the passive instruments of its soulless power. In short, I 
had undertaken to give tbq reader some idea of the action 
of a government, which, to use the language of the book 
ttfiiel^ had neither ^^ the high personal responsibility tlmt 
8(»tnetimes tempers despotism by the qualities of the chi^ 
Dior the human impulses of a popular rule-V 
. In effecting such an object, and with the materials named^ 
the government of Venice, strictly speaking, becanoe the 
herd of the tale. . Still it was necessary to have human 
agents. The required number were imagined, care being 
had to respiect the customs and peculiarities of the age, and 
of the par^cular locality of the subject. Litde need be 
aaid of the mere iigiachinery of such a plan, as the offence, 
if ofienoe there be, must exist in the main design. . One of 
tiiio^e. ruthless state nmxims which have been exposed by 
Comte Daru, in his history of Venice, furnished the leading 
idea of the minor plot, or the narrative. According to this 
maxim, the state was directed to use any fit subject, by 
pjiaying on his natural affections, and by cd^using him to act 
as a spy, assassin, or other desperate agent of the govern- 
ment, under a promise of extending favors to some near 
relative who might happen to be within die grasp of the 
law. As the main object of the work was to show the 
nuamer in which institutions that are professedly created 
to prevent violence and wrongs, become themselves, when 
perverted firom their legitimate destination, the fearfiil in- 
s^nun^ats.of injustice, a better illustration could not have 
been wished, than was furnished by the application of this 
xule. A pious son assumes the character, of a Bravo, in 
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the hope of obtainmg^ the liberation ci a father who had 
been fiJsely accused ; and whilst the former is blasting fais 
own character and hopes, under the delusion, and the latter 
is permitted to waste away his life in prison, foi^otlen, or 
only remeirdbered as a means of working on the sensibiUlies 
of his child, the state itself through agents whose fedic^ 
hare become blunted by practice, is seen, forgetful of its 
solenrn duties, inlentaloneon perpetuatingits schemesof sel^ 
protection. This idea was enlarged upon in different ways^ 
An honest fisherman is represented as struggling for tibe 
release of a grandson, who had been impressed for ffae 
galleys, while the dissolute descendant of one of the inqui* 
sitors, works his evil under/favo^ of his rank. A noUe, who 
daims an inheritance ; an heiress ; watermen ; fenoAles of 
low condition, and servants, are shown as contributing iii 
various wa3rs to the poUcy of the soulless state. On every 
side there exist corruption and a ruthless action. That 
some of the ^foces of this picture were peculiar to the V^ni* 
tian poUty, and to a^ age different from our own, is true; 
this much was necessary to the illusion of the tale; bat it 
vras behoved that there remained enough of that T^iieh 
is eternal, to supply the moral. 

Such was the Bravo, in intention at least. I confess I 
see nothing in its design of which an American need be 
ashamed. < I had not been cooped up in a ward of New* 
York, r^arding things only cm one side, and working my'* 
self into a fever on the subject of the imminent dangef* 
that impended over this great republic, by the machinations 
of a few "working-men," dreaming of Agrarian laws, and 
meditating on the neglected excdlencies of my own diar 
meter and aa^uirements on the one hand, and on the un^ 
merited promotion of some neighbor, who spelt constitution 
with a Jk on the other : but it had been my enq)loynient fi«r 
years to visit nations, and to endeavor to glean some gene- 
nd inferences from the comparisons that naturally suggested 
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AemaelTes. I knew that there existed at home a kffg« pex6f 
oidoetrmair§Sy coiiqK)secLof men of very fair intenticHis, b«t 
of very limited means of observation, who fancied exceBen- 
cies finder other systems, much as the tdtra-liberals ef En- 
eope, &Bcy perfecticm under our own; and, while I knew 
what I was doing was no more thaQ one nail 'driven iato 
an edifice that required a rniUion^ I thought it {might be 
well enou^ to j^iow tin world that there was .a writisr 
amcmg ourselves of some vogue in Eurojpe, who beiievad 
that the American system was founded on just and durable 
principles^ The book was thoroughly American, in aM 
tliat belonged to it. The most gralieful compUment I haro 
everi^eceived, was paid to me, imwittingly enou^ I be- 
lieve, by a hostile Englisji review, in reifereiQice to this very 
work. It said, in substance, that while Byron had 'seen in 
Venice,^ her palaces, her renown, and "England's glory" (!=) 
the aath<»r of the Bravo had seen only her populace and 
her pdsons. . I take it this is just the difference that woiiid 
be feund, in such a case, between a right-thinking and a 
WTong^thinking man. Whether Xiord B3rron merited sudi 
a reproof, er Hot, I do not pretend to know — but I was 
grateM fSor the ccaxq^yment. 

I believe no sane man will deny the right of an Ameri- 
oan to produoe such a work as the Bravo, consideved'puidy 
in reference to its plan. But soine, who will admit this, 
may be cUsposed to say that a book of such a i^atuare should 
not have been pubUshed in France, at that particular mo- 
ment The distinction taken by these thih-skinned moralists 
(most of whom are liberal enoughs to all who write in 
honor of exclusion*) rests on a subterfuge. Had the Bravo 



* -Compare the language of these admirers of exclusive privileges, as re- 
sp^s me, and as respects Mr. G. Morris. The iattcr was an Accredited 
agent of the United States, and was recalled at the complaint of ,the French 
government of that day, because he was believed to favor aristooracy ! The 
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been written and published among the mountains of Otseg^f 
it would have been translated aad republished at Paris) 
without any agency of mine. All that I had writteny pre^ 
Tknisly to arriving in Europe, was reprinted in this way j 
and the activity of the press is much too great at present^ to 
leave any doubt on this head. I wrote in my own lan^ 
guage, and had I caused an English edition to be printed 
at Paris, it would have been a sealed book to the Prenchii* 
There is no doubt that the tendency of the Bravo is direcfly 
opposed to the intejiiions of the French government party, 
and it has so been treated by writers of that country^ hoAi 
for and against 5 but it is by no means so clear that it is op-- 
posed to dieir professions. A stranger is boimd to respect 
the laws and institutions of the country in whidi he may 
happen to be, but I do not know that he is obliged to diw 
into the secret and fraudulent intentions of its rulers/ Let 
this be as it niay, I stand acquitted of blame ^n any andaU 
of these subtleties, for | did not cause the Bravo, to be pub- 
lidied in France at all. Even the sheets for the trobslaticm 
were obtained from another country, (I believe the wcirk 
was actually translated in England,) and the le-prinia in 
EngUsh which did appear, were surreptitious ediiions that 
aiq- author without a copy-right could not prevent. I did 
not know of their existence until they had been before the 
jworld several weeks. 

Such is the history of the intention and of the publica- 
tion of the' Bravo, so-ftir as either is connected with the 
matter, at issue. I do not know that its author had any 
great reason to be dissatisfied with its reception. The great 



London " Times,^' of Sept. 13, 1833, in speaking of the representatives 
of tbe United States, in Europe, says — " They are very g(Bnexall>' imbued 
with aristoeratical sentiments, if possible more marked than thosti of Ike 
repiesentatives of the European monarchies with whom they associate." 
Is this the character an American agent ought to earn abroad 1 
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iilass of readesTH viewed it simply as a picturesque sketch o( 
scenes and incidents, and in this respect it seems to have 
had sufficient interest to become tolerably popular. The 
publisher of the translation told me, shortly after it ap- 
peared, that it fared better than most of the^ works from 
the same pen. There were a few, however, who were 
accustomed to separate principles from facts. Sotne of 
these closet readers detected the intention of the book, and 
tliey were not slow in pointing it out. Figaro, without ex- 
ception the wittiest journal in France, and one that was 
especially devoted to attacks on the juste milieu^ contrary 
to its usual course, gave an especial article to the book, 
laying considerable stress on its political tendency. Praise 
firom Figaro, on such a topic, almost inevitably drew cen- 
sure firom the other party, and from this time it became a 
fashion with a set to undervalue the work. I have a double 
purpose in dwelling on the reception of this book, and I hop6 
the leader will overlook the weakness of an author, if I say 
a Utafele more. There were several pictures from its scenes, 
at the French and Enghsh exhibitions of 1833; an 
opera has been, written from it for the Academic de Mu- 
sique,* at Paris j another for the Italian opera, at the saine 
T^iace ; and when in Lcmdon, Mr. Kenny told me he was 
writing an EngUi^ opera on the same subject, for Drury 
Lane. I believe there have also been several melo-dramas 
in different languages, ^he critical notices of the work 
as I am told, for my own knowledge on this head is very 
limited, have been rather favorable, than otherwise. ! One 
of them, in particul^, was so flattering, that I shall intro- 
duce it nearly entire, hoping its brevity will be its excuse. 

" These volumes, we think, will add to his (Mr. Cooper'8)/am€ / 
for though there is some careless writing, some repetitions, the ef- 



* I no not know that this opera was accepted ; I think it probable it was 
for obvious reasons lefused; I was told, however, that the one for the 
Italian Opera had been rec^ved. 

3 
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feet of too much kaste, and — for a novel — somewhat too much, 
perhaps, of political disquisition, there are touches of a master 
throughout. Of the females introduced, the gaoler's daughter is 
our heroine."^ [This, by the way, is a discovery, she being expressly 
called the heroine in the book I] " Her character is beautifully con- 
ceived and sustained; and the answer she gives to the venerable 
Carmelite, whtn he ssks if she would mot be afraid to plead before 
the Doge in behalf of her lover, is in the spirit, and worthy of the 
high-souled and conscientious Jeanie Deans, The fine old fisher- 
man^ Antonio, and the Bravo himself, are both strongly drawn. 
Venice is absolutely presented to the eye in the minute and pictu- 
resque descriptions of its canals, palaces, and squares ; while its 
sports are admirably illustrated by the gorgeous ceremonial of the 
nuptials of the Adriatick, and the subsequent spirit-stirring race of 
the gondolas. But we are descanting on What all have read, or will 
read, and therefore forbear." 

I had the more satisfaction in this short notice, because 
it bears on its face evidence of good faith, and because it 
appeared as editorial in the New- York American* of De- 
cember 3, 1831; a journal whose principal editor has justly 
obtained a respectable reputation for taste in literature. 

As so much has been said of the Bravo, this would seem 
to. be a proper place to introduce what I have to add, in 
reply to the three journals specifically named, as the sub- 
ject is intimately connected with the history of that work. 
The American-shall first occupy our attention. In answer- 
ing this journal, I wish it to be understood that I decline 
all direct controversy with its correspondent who styles 
himsdif ^^ Cassiov" The tone of that person precludes him 
from the right to expect anyrejdy,asa controversialist;^ 
and as a critic, I think the reader will agree with me, in 
believing that he is scarcely entitled to occupy our atten- 
tion beyond the point which is necessary to prove my 
case. 



* The same paper, for June 34, 1€33, has the following — '* Of his novals, 
written in Europe, we do not now recollect one that does not, and should not 
impair his American /ame." Of course, the " American fame" mentioned 
here, ought not to be confounded with the " fame" of the American. 
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The true matter at issue, between the American and my- 
self is/ whether a certain notice of the Bravo, which ap- 
peared in that paper, was, what it professed to be, of Ame- 
rican manufacture, or of foreign ; and, if the former, how 
far I had affirmed that it was not. I will noi^ give a short 
history of the transaction. 

it was, I believe, near the close of June, 1832^ that Mr, 
Morse, the well known artist, (whose name is used with his 
own consent,) directed my attention to a critique on the 
Bravo, in the columns of the New- York American, Mr* 
Morse had read this pretended criticism, and while he 
could not forbear laughing at its exaggeration, he appeared 
to-be provoked that a respectable journal at home, should 
admit so senseless a tirade against an absent countryman^ 
and one too, who had just been seriously engaged in de- 
fending the common character of our common country, 
and this under circumstances of gravity that were known 
to him, although they might not have been so well under- 
stood by others. I must say, that I think the indignation 
expressed by this gentleman was creditable to him, both 
as a man and as an American. The warmth of my friend, 
induced me to examine the article more closely than pro- 
bably would have been done, had it fallen under my eye 
in the ordinary way« I gave it as my opinion, that this 
article was certainly written at Paris, (on its face it ap- 
peared, like. any other communication, to have been writ- 
ten at home,) and that it most probably was a translation 
from the French, or had been written in English by some 
one who thought in the former language. Sojae of the 
reasons for this opinion shall be given. They are divided 
into those which depended on the disposition of the govemr 
ment party in France towards me, and on the internal 
evidence that existed in the article itself 

As respects the disposition of the government party 
towards myself, I had abundant proof Figaro^ the jour- 
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nal which had so warmly extolled the Bravo, was soon 
after bought up by the government ; it of course changed 
its tone, and among others I was openly assailed in it, by 
name. An individual, filling a high official station, and 
who I have always believed spoke from authority, assured 
me that the part I had taken in the Finance Controversy 
would not be soon, to use his own words, " forgotten nor 
forgiven." During this controversy, the Revue Britan- 
nique more than once manifested a desire to frighten me 
fipom the field, by displaying its critical power, sometimes 
flattering and sometimes'squibbing, according to the tactics 
of the moment. That very publication had previously 
famished unequivocal evidence of the sort of fiiith that 
controls its decisions, by a long article on myiself, which 
professed to be a translation fi-om an English periodical. 
In this pretended translation, whole sfentences were omitted 
or interpolated, evidently to suit the political views of its 
editor. In addition to this, I was familiar with the auda* 
city and indiflference to truth, with which these matters are 
usually conducted in that quarter of the world. 

The internal evidence on which I believed the critique 
in the American to be virtually French, was not trifling. 
That it came firom France, was to me beyond dispute ; it 
was unquestionably written in bad faith ; it abounded in 
fiiults of idiom and of grammar ; most of the litfle reason- 
ing it pretended to, was pecuUarly French ; it had an in^ 
volved and obscure style, like that whigji characterizes 
insincere writing, and it violated, jji^ah' essential point, a 
received usage of English composition. 
L That it came from France, was evident enough tp me at 
a glance. The critique contains a fling at these words in 
the title-page of the book, viz : " The Bravo, a Venitian 
story." Now, the words, " a Venitian story," form no 
part of the true title of the work. They are an unautho- 
rized interpolation of the European booksellers, and are 
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not to be found in the American, or the only authentic 
tion. J Besides this fact^ which was ahnost the first thing 
that caught my attention, the edition of M. Baudry, Paris, 
is quoted by name. This edition is spurious, and abounds 
with blunders, having been, in part, printed from uncor- 
rected sheets, obtained from another country. With this 
proof^ I could not hesitate to believe that the article was 
produced at Paris, as the alternative was to suppose that 
a writer at home had taken the bold measure of hunting 
up a spurious and foreign edition of an American book, in 
order to attack it through peculiarities that did not exist 
in the original. It has since been conceded that the com- 
munication was actually written at Paris, although its 
writer is said to be an American. 

Under the circumstances of the case, when the &ct was 
sufficiently established, that a critique on an American 
book, which appeared in an American journal, and as an 
American production, came in truth from.a country where 
the writer of the work was openly assailed for party pur- 
poses, it created a strong presumption of foul play. Bat 
for this &ct, I should have probably thrown the pap» 
aside, consigning it to forgetfulness, along with a hundred 
more similar tirades that some of my countrym^i have had 
the kindness to send to me, during my absience from home ; 
or, at least, some who pretend to be my countrymen, 
although evidence is fast accumulating to show that a 
good many of them are foreigners, who have taken this, 
among other steps, to show their gratitude for the unusual 
hberality that is extended to them in this country. As the 
&ct was at least curious, could it be proved, that the S3rstem 
of manu&cturing ideas by which to judge our literature, 
was to be carried on by a foreign people, in this open man- 
ner, (that it had been done indirectly for a long time, I was 
fully aware,) I thought the matter merited an examination. 

The style of the critique struck me, as having the 
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mvolution of another language, and the vagueness of ia« 
smcere writing. I^et its first two sentences speak for them- 
selves. — " We believe that, in conformity with all usage, it 
is the business of a critic to disclose to the world the merits 
or defects of authors ; and, of conseqteence, his duty con- 
sists, ostensibly at least, in imparting information. Per- 
haps we shall forfeit all claim to the appellation (?) by 
commencing on a difierent plan , but even at that (anglice 
this) risk, we can adopt no other method of discussing the 
Bravo, than by first inquiring "what it's all about? &c. 
i&c. &c." — 1 believe I may safely say, that the whole article 
is written in the same lively, perspicuous and logical man- 
ner, and with very much the same grammatical purity. 

It abounds with faults of idiom and of grammar. The 
sentfflices just quoted, fiirnish proofs of what I say. To 
what does " appellation" properly refer ? " That risk" 
should clearly have been " this risk," to be idiomatick, and 
the words contained between inverted conmias, are a down- 
right gaUicism, or they are downright nonsense. " What 
it's all about ?" as a mere quotation, is nonsense. Words 
might as well be quoted from a dictionary. The marks 
of quotation, therefore, must be intended to give the ex- 
pression in a colloquial form ; this is undeniably proved 
by their use in connection with the note of interrogation ; 
And " what it's all about ?" cls a speech, means " what it is 
all about ?" and this is very much as a Frenchman would 
be apt to ask the question. Any school-boy will see that 
it ought to have been written " what is't all about ?" to 
be English. I have not cited these faults because they are 
the most obvious, but simply because the sentence was 
already before the reader, and because it was the first 
that offered. On this head it would be easy to write 
pages. "^0 whit superior," for instance, is some such 
Bnglish as if one should say "no bit taller." But I will 
quote one other sentence, "We cannot call Mem" (he 
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is speaking of a man and a woman) hero nor heroitite, ifof 
they have no claim to the distinction. These two wor* 
thies, who have nothing on earth to recommend them-' 
selves," dtc. ice. The fault of idiom^ that of sayings 
" recommend themselves'^ for " recommend them," struck 
me as an awkward translation of " se recommander." It 
is unnecessary to point out the confusion in the grammar. 

The violation of a usage of our language is this. In 
English, under a fiction of a plurality of writers, it is per- 
mitted to say we, when the writer alludes to himself; but 
it becomes obviously absurd, when it is expressly stated that 
there is but one writer. The critique is signed "^Cassio f 
and yet his communication is written in the first person 
plural. We, as applied to Cassio, and the Cassio of Shak- 
speare too^ is a palpable absurdity. Now there prevails 
among the French critics, a custom of annexing to their 
communications an initial, or even the name of the critic, and 
it struck me, on seeing the obvious feiult just alluded to, that 
die translator, finding the usual name at the foot of his 
original, and knowing it would not do to publfeh it, had 
&ncied he^ showed his knowledge of English, by supfdiying' 
its place with that of one of Shakspeare's characters. These 
peculiarities might certainly have passed as slovenly com- 
position under other circumstances, although a critic 
who is so vulnerable makes but an indifferent figure at 
ihult-finding ; but imder those which I have named, they 
became additional evidence of the &ct that was suspected. 

The reas(ming of the critique is French. It has a fla- 
vor of the academic strut, very strangely mistyfied^ it is 
true, by the manner in which it is presented. Thus, 
the writer thinks, or affects to think, that the leading idea 
of the work is taken from a drama called Abssllino ; and, 
on this point he thus 'expresses himself: '^ In our humble 
belief, no merit and no praise can belong to a work, whidi 
in its principal design, is borrowed firom the labors of 
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tiladoai> which might have taught the correspondent of the 
American a Uttle moderation on this head. Solomon tells 
U8, ^^ tiiiat the thing that hath been, is that which shall be, 
and that which is done, is that which shall be done ; and 
there is no new thing under the sun." There is about as 
much resemblance in motive, in character, in incident, and 
in all other points that form the true distinctions in cases of 
this sort, between Aba&Uino and Jacopo, as there is between 
the Lord Mortimer oi an old-fashioned novel, and Tom 
Jones ; but this is not the point at issue. It has been ad-^ 
mitted, that so much of the leading idea of the tale, as i» 
connected with Jacopo, or the Bravo, is taken from the 
history of Monsieur Daru, and on this score there is no pre- 
tension to originality. Was I to think, however, after the 
examples of Milton, Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, and nearly 
every great name of the language, that a romance con- 
fesseiflytalcen from a drama, or a drama from a rcananoe^ 
was in consequence to be hopelessly damned ! There 
really appeared to me a temerity of assertion in this daigep 
that could not belcmg to any one familiar with the annabr 
of English litiirature. I set it down as the opiniim of a 
Frenchman, who knew just enough of English to find fitulC 
with Shakspeare^ and to murder the language. I had no 
int^Qticm of commenting on the merits of Gassio as a critic, 
but as the editor of the American has claimed him for a 
&vorite correi^Kmdent, I will give another touch of his 
quality, chiefly for the purpose of making use of the cir- 
cumstance in proving the bad &ith with which the article 
is written, although the occasion will be incidentally im- 
proved) in order to* show the editor of the American what a 
figure his dwarf makes upon stilts. 

It has been said that, in carrjrilig out the principal de- 
sign of the Bravo, a fisherman is introduced, soliciting the 
council for the release of his grandifK>n from the galleys. 
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Th» objeot was to exhibit tlie self-styled r^ublio setting at 
adHgltt anQttMr 0f the holiest of human afections. In the 
Mse of the Bravo, it trifled wi^ the piety of the child i m 
that of Antonio, it was defeating parental care ; and all at 
the exp^ise of the many, for the particular advantages of 
Die hw. This grandson, a boy of tender years^ is mentioned 
laeorely ficom the necessity of the case. The critic thinks, 
he(WBver,t&at he has detected an unpardonable sin, in the ca-* 
sual manner in which the lad is finally brought into the rea- 
diMr% presence. We will let him speak for himself. "There is 
a law with regard to romance," he says, unhappily witiumt 
F^fepring to the page of these critical pandects, "which for- 
bids the introduction of the name, qualities and character 
of any person, who is not eventually introduced propria 
persona ; and vfe learn the utility of the law by seeing it 
kciihen. The old fic^erman, Antonio, has a graindson con- 
fined to the galleys" (he was pressed far the galleys) " and 
he fluikes it^be bosiness of his life* to procure hie liberation. 
lb this end^ he pleads with a member of the Council of 
Three/' &c., <fcc.^ (Ae details are omitted as unnecessary,) 
^ yet at the oonolusion of all this, we find the following «)li- 
tary reference to the subject :— < next to this characteristic 
fi^pifage of the dead, walked a lad, \diose broWn cheek, 
liaif Qflted *6dy, and dark- roving eye, announce Afe 
gmndsQu of 'tike fisherman. Venice knew when to yield 
glMIQflfiiUy, and' the boy Was liberated; unconditionally^ 
finotaibs galleys ; in pity, as it was whispered, for the uh- 
iMMljr .&le «f the parent' A line or two moie informs (as) 
ik^ iw Mvad and died as other people do. It may be said, 
ilK reply t© ^ oomm^iceiiient of this paragraph, that as 
tbfi .bay is actiMdly itftwiduced the rule is riot infirftiged : 
iiiili4^<3r it.is not, we a^toait, but itis in spirit. After half a 
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^* k iimy%e wte!! for note the general exaggeration of the language. The 
^ Wg ri ft ytK sr ItW ttflienly,ithA|(Ri«4aoii a bo.y, And the action of the tale, so 
&r em the first waa concerned, occupies about thirty hours i 
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book has been taken up to prepare an appearance, such an 
appearance is virtually none at all, either to satisfy an esta- 
blished role^ or the readers expectations. We need ndl 
refer-to rules to prove this an unpardonable fiaiuh.^ 

All this parade about a rule, (whose very existence is a 
little equivocal) savors of the academy, and is essoitiatty 
French. If this rule were authority^ the story of the Ephe- 
sian matron, for instance, wDuId make but a scurvy figure 
in a tale, since the dear poor man, whose sainted quali- 
ties would fill the widow's heart for more Aan half a book, 
could only be presented to the reader as a ghost •, a vib-' 
lation of probabilities that would quite unse^e the philo- 
sophy of ^ces quar antes qui ant V esprit comme qucUre." 

It is as easy to testch certain capacities^ rules, as it is to 
teach a parrot to speak; but there seems to be the same diffi- 
culty in causing the first to know when to apply wliat 
they have learned, as there is in causing the bird to think. 
If there had been a preparation for an <^ appearance," there 
certainly should have been an ^ appearance;" . but as the 
only " appearance" contemplated, waa that of strong hu- 
man affections, ruthlessly violated, the ingenuity of our 
critic is quite thrown away. 

I beg the reader will hear . my account of the matOsr. 
Antonio demands the restoration a( his cdbdld, who had 
been pressed to serve the state, while the children of tile 
senators were permitted to go fiee. His siai&ring and his 
virtues raise the popular synqiathy, and he is murdeved in 
cold blood to get rid of him. The mistake of the multititdd 
imputes the crime to Jacopo, whotn the council allows to 
be executed, in order to conceal its awn agency in the 
fishenpan's death. The boy is introduced, at his grand- 
&thers obsequies, for the old man is burjed with public 
honors, with a view to show the manner in which the state 
continued to deoeive, and not to satisfy any critical ^gititm ; 
the object of all being to deniDQ^tvatB the fearful mde&ojr 
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of an inesponsible, soulless, arbitrary, politiciB^ powe^. 
The wlidie of this reasoning of Cassio struck me as hav* 
ing the academic j^etension of French criticism, in the 
hands of a bungler. As the editor of the American aj^ 
pears to take pride in the cleverness of his correspondent, 
however, I feel a particular desire to show him the beauty 
of the bantling to which he had so good-naturedly stood 
godfitther. Let us imagine a suitable subject. The 
name of Solomon having been introduced already, in 
ccmjunction with that of his correspondent, luckily sug- 
gests the very one that is wanted. We will imagine a 
poet bent on working up the celebrated judgment of the 
king of Israel, into a tale of the usual size. He delineates 
the loves of the two mothers, their common delight in the 
birth of men-children, and the yearnings of maternal 
aA^ction over these precious gifts. Jerusalem, with its 
temple, its historical associations, and its usages, are 
successfully portrayed.* Then comes the. appeal to the 
wise man of the earth for justice. The text is enriched 
with algorisms £rom the lips of Solomon, with admirable 
touches of nature from the true mother, and with finely 
managed strokes of art fiom her who would deceive. The 
|Ufi^[mmt I9II0WS, the whole concluding amid the wonder, 
this teiMTs, and the admiration of the reader. It will be easy 
to fancy the writer of such a work in good humor with 
himself. Chance brings it, however, in the way of a cer- 
tain person who is troubled with that most pernicious gift 
of providence, a whittUng intellect. " Sir/' suggests this 
exquisitely tempered mind, '^ your work has an unpardona- 



* Or, to Hie the Ungaage of the New-York American, " Jenualem, (pro 
hac vice) U abeolately presented to the eye in the minute tod picturesqae de- 
Wliptioiw of its canals, palaces and squares ; while its sports are admirably 
iUnstfated by the gorgeous ceremony of the nuptials^of the"— king otHm 
Jqws wi^ queen Sheba, for the want of a better. 
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ble ftiult. ' There is a law of romance whi<ih forbids the 
inU^oduction of the name, qualities, and character of Any 
pei^n, who is not eventually introduced propria perk)nav 
You work upon our feelings, in relation to these babiei^, 
through two entire volumes, and conclude without making 
•us sufficiently acquainted with either of them. I denounce 
tfie work. It is hopelessly damned." " You will remem- 
ber, that the object was to portray maternal love ; I had 
tto occasion to do more than to represent the existence of 
one child, and the death of the other." " Sir, the rate.*' 
**Is not the wisdom of Solomon to your liking?" "The 
rule — ^the rule — the venerable, the sacred rule !" " You 
forgcft that, at least, one of the babies was dead." '* You had 
the other. I do not know that even the dead might ndt 
have been brought to life, rather than violate so absolute a 
Itile. At all events, yoti did nothing with the quick." ^*lt 
was not possible to Inake a baby walk, talkj and act like k 
. hero," " The rule, sir, the rule — ^you might have carriM 
fotward the time eighteen or twenty years^ permitting flte 
child to gtow into these capabilities. Sir, you are litfle 
bettet than an ass, having overl6oked art imperative fule.*' 
" To the deYil with you and yotir rule ; so Idn^ as the 
reader laughs when I laugh, w^ps when I weep, kbA 
feels the force of the moral I would inculcate, Icate not a 
Btraw for either." " Very well, sir ; We shall see. I atn 
about to denounce your book, for a violation of this very 
Tide." ^'Denounce and welcome; you will only prove 
your own folly, and the world will laugh at you for yotUr 
pains." " Sir, you reckon without your host. I am by no 
means the man you take me for, but a &vorite correspon- 
dent of the New- York American, whose editor is pubUcly 
pledged to cause all I write to be printed !" 

As this affair of the " rule" is, I believe, the only serious 
attempt at ratiocination in the whole of '^ Casaio'e" aiftiele^all 
the rest of it being modest assertions, whose value depeiids 
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rery much ofn the raliK of Cassio himself I have been 
tempted into this little digression, out of respect to the 
subject. The reader should not complain, fi^ 1^ i» 
certainly better off thah before, having How two judg* 
mstts of Solomon's, instead of one. 

It remains to be shown, that the article was written in 
bad faith. This fact is, in my opinion, sufficiently appa^ 
lent in its geaeral tone. The editor of the American, who 
is a gentleman and an educated man, or I certainly dioutd 
not take this pains to convince him of his error, must, I 
think, admit it himself, when he comes seriously to exa* 
vbme the communication. His correspondent pretty ^ainly 
intimates, for instance, that if the author of the Bravo 
wisdies to escape the contempt -of his fellow-creatures, he 
ttttst write no more such books. When I compared this 
With the operas, the pi(^xires, the drsmias, and the other 
iiotiMi of the book, that of the American in particular, was i 
so wrong in thinking that such exaggerated censure could 
mft be ho9ie0tly given ? There is also a supererogatory 
Motibility to the honor of America, on the part of the 
<!fttic, thai was exceedingly to be distrusted. The honor of 
AaMtica, which had nothing at all to do wi& the ;nalter, is 
M«>ntatiously pressed into notice ; and as for Oassi^ he teQl 
tts in so many words, that if, as he has no doubt will be 
Dhe case, the papers come out in favor of the book, he, jbt 
4ine, is prepared to blush for his country.* This asseverftv. 
tion of Cassio, by the way, is rather a pleasant comineii* 
tary on the opinion of ttie American quoted. 
' But diere is a circumstance which can leave no doubt tn 
any reasonable mind, that the critique was written in bad 
fiiith. Its second paragraph contains these words :^^*^ We 



* Uet hiin i^^etk for himflelf. " And vre i haH blush tbe dMpu-, if, «i w« 
expect, jbalf tke newspapers in the land come out with unqualified praise of 
'tbeBram'" 



. I 
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have read the bopk as leisurely as novels require to be 
read, and yet, when the task is accomplished, we have for-' 
gotten theplotf we have forgotten the hero, and heroine^ 
we have even forgotten in what small portion of the work 
we were interested. We can recal, it is true, some "tra- 
cery*' of a preface, which aj^ars to be " any thing but to 
the purpose" — ^an occasional redundancy of moon-light — 
the name of Bravo — a few Italian interjections and masks 
— a few alarms — ^a few races and a few fainting fite, inter- 
spersed with formidable essays on political economy, &c. 
&C." It will be seen that there is no slip of the pen* The 
word forgotten is three times deliberately and pretend- 
ingly used, so that there can be no defence of inadver- 
tency. Apart from some little distrust on the subject of J90 
much ultra forgetfulness, I confess that this solemn and 
ponderous asseveration, a good deal astonished me. He 
who had so eflfectually forgotten, the plot, the hero and he- 
roine, and even the small part that interested him in a 
novel, was, virtually, so much in the situation of him who 
never knew any thing about them, that it was not eiasy to 
see what more a critic had to say. Now the reader, 
should he think the result worth • his time, on examining 
the whole- communication, will find that all he says of 
those parts of the book, of which he adntits he does re- 
tain some recollection, is contained in the paragraph just 
quoted ; and that he goes on to show, to the end of )us 
article, that he has not forgotten the plot, the hero and 
heroine, and the small parts of the book in which he wa» 
interested ; for he does little ^se than slash away at them 
all, right, and left, during two closely printed columns of 
the New-York Americsui ! As if this were not sufficient, 
our acute observer goes on to furnish as minute a detail of 
self-refiitatidn as, probably, ever figured in the annals of 
bastard criticism. On looking over the quotation* firom his 
article, where he undertakes to reason, it will be seen he 
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says, that the cursory manner in which (he pkaAsiM of 
the fidierman is presented to the reader, after so many pre- 
Tious allustons, is an unpardonable &ult, in virtue of his 
^ nile.^ * Here, then, we have a critic, formally declanng 
that the plot of a novel is so wortbless that he has forgot- 
ten it, and then, a few lines furthei' on, damning it on ae-^ 
Qoont of the cursory manner in which one of its dhavae- 
ters is introduced ! 

. Language is mockery, or here is indubitable evidence 
that the correspondent of the Ai&erican, either did not 
know, or did not care, what he said, I saw, in these filets, 
all the proof any man could desire, that the article wa9 
whttKi in bad faith, and instead of believing dxat the 
Editor of the American would presutne sor boldly (Xn- die 
dulness of his readers^ as to authorize the publicatdon^ of 
this stuff, I thought at the time I &rst saw the criHquef 
and said as much tx> the two gentlemen who werer present, 
fbat it must have been admitted to the columns of his jour- 
nal during his absence from town. 

From internal evidence of this nature, and front mttch 
more of a similar character that might be adduced^ par^ 
ticujarly on the score of grammar and idiom, I gave it a» 
my 0{»nion to Mr. Morse, and the other gentleman present 
at the reading of the article, that this critique came from 
France, and that it wa^ either a tranedation, or had be^a 
written by one who was not Very conversant with the 
Elnglish language, and probably for the reasons I have 
named. This was but an opinion, nor could it, it the im- 
ture of things, convey any other impression to those who 
heard me. The second gentleman present, (I do not leel 
authorized to name him, for he is absent from the country,) 
took away the paper, declaring an intenti(tt to discover the 
truth, if possible. He thought, with Mr. Morse and myself, 
tlmt if the agents of the French .government had really 
oarried their audacity so far, it was a &et woctti 



A 6vw days after the occurfencB of the intemew, I left 
Ffnaee, taking no steps whatever to inquire into this affiur. 
At Aix4a-ChapeUe, in Germany, about a montb after my 
dcpajtiuB from Paris, I received an ordinary letter of 
ihisiidship frcxn Mr. Morse. It told me, among other things, 
that Mr. — ^, the gentleman already allnded to, had foem 
83 good as his word ; that he had taken up the inquiry 
after the writer of the critique, with zeal ; that he haci 
ascertained the conmmnication was certainly written at 
Paris, and that he had been promised the name of the 
writer^ If he succeeded in getting the latter, it was to b» 
sent to me. At Berne, other letters were received, that 
tnsre siJent on the subject. At Yevay, about two m(mth» 
after I had quitted France, I got a letter, Tx^ieh menticmed! 

dMut Mr. had been com|detely succ^ssftil, and the 

pame of die writer (a Frenchman) was given. It will ba 
$6Mi diat there was no precipitation in (Ihs inquiry. TIm^ 
paprties diim^h whom the intelligence was communicatedf 
to me, were both men of s^ise and of high respeotal»lity^ 
and the intelligence was given as a nakisd &ct, wUhcNit an]^ 
sort of leaervation. I did what I presume any other pfft^ 
son would have done in a similaarsituati(m; Ibelievedwkst 
I was po distinctly and unreservedly ^id, and I eeH tbe 
whfAemSbii down as one, among a great many «i(»re trans- 
9daoh»<ii the same character, (hat h6d coine to my Iraow- 
loAgo within Ae last ten yeam. 

When I vetomed to P^ris^ botb Mr. Mosse and the fnieai 
vfbo Jiad comomnioated the criAic^s name, had gbne to 
Ameriea. The bitter i have not since seen. Oceasionaily^ 
when the good faith of the French government party was 
uodar disevBskm, I znenftioned the feet, (giving my smtho- 
lilies,) as a pioof how low they descended in-their hosti- 
; and once, in a buriesque puWication that was in- 
>taielwt (heir eolumnies on this country, I playfully 
tUlldadio Am critical aseal. Here the matter rested, so 
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&ix 9sl was concerned, for seTeral monthfi. At fine end ^fl* 
Aat time, I received another letter from Mr. MGlziie, iA 
'Whidi the subject was agaiii alluded. to. He told noe itvma 
jusserted in New-York^ that the article in questicai was^ 
Written in tfiis cUj/^ by '^ an obscure clerk in a counting 
hawse ;" he dwelt upon the malignancy df a party at home^ 
who had constituted themselyes my enemies ;* andj Vbtt 

being absent from America, he suggested the ie±j»^ 

diency of collecting proof on the spot^ emd of senAJiag ^k 
bome to refute this story. At the uioment when this -le*-' 
ler reached me, an article of the Commercial Advertiser 
had jui^ attracted my serious attrition. The article ill 
the Commercial appeared to me (for reasons that shall te 
given in theif place) to require some notice, while the ^(xf 
of the "obscure clerk" at New- York, did not. In answeir'' 
big the letter of Mr. Morse, however, I gaVe him full pev^ 
minion to make such use of all those parts of my letter 4ihait 
referred to either of the two journals, as-he^ on the apot^ 
might deem expedient. As respects the article of ^le Aaoa- 
ti&BtB, i told him, in brief, that I did not believe the repest 
that it was written at New- York by. the person ia quesiidst^ 
for there was abundant internal evidence that it etunci ftom 
Fxanoe, a faet in whicb I could not^asOy he nsisdakeui t 
Ipa^e him io understand that I had " taken no parlicuhnr 
{Miias" \U> investigate tibe afEsir since my return, bat I.ihfid 
been informed,, that the substance of the critique hod been 
published in ihe Journal des Debats. Jn point of fact, I 
:was told zi^arly this much by three c^eient Amevicaisi ; 
mie sayjutg he knew that certain parts existed in that ptK^ 
nal ; a second, that other parts were to be found in it ; n<i 
H third giving the &ct very much las I communicated it iter 
Mr. Morse. I believed all this ii^ormsition, tfor 4heie ^rnrns 



'*' The names of several of these individuals had been sent to mfi by another 
•fnfinA'f they "were person* utterfy unknown to me^ 

5 
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na reason to doabt it, and in the haste of rapid and &nii- 
liar writing, I at first stated as much without reservation 
in my letter,^ but on perusing what I had written, I took 
care to insert the words ^^ as I understand," in order to 
«how tfiat I went on the information of others. The let- 
ter is not in my possession-, but I am strongly impressed it 
will be found that these words ^ as I understand" were in- 
terlined for want of space, a circum3tance that will give 
them more point, as it will show that they were written un- 
der a sense^ of responsibility. I very well remember to 
have taken great care not to say anything as coming from 
mysdif, of which I was not morally certain^ The letter 
has been printed, and speaks for itself [See note A., end 
of pamphlet.} When ^ fact is first given, as imparted 
from others, all that is subsequently said about it, is ne- 
cessarily qualified by that circumstance. After acquaint- 
ing Mr. Morse with the character of the person whose name 
had been furnished by Mr. — ^ — , and making a few general 
remarks suggested by the subject, I turned to the com- 
munication in the Commercial; which it is only necessary 
to read my letter to see I treated as much the most impor- 
tant aflSur of the two. 

It is now said, that all the information I have received 
on the subject' of the origin^ the critique, as well as my 
own conjectures, is erroneous ; the article in question being 
written by an American, who was at Paris. I have Httle 
to do with this fact. Mr. Morse has handsomely admitted 
that he made the cc^nmunications which have been stated 
as coming from him,'and I do not doubt, did circumstances 
plermit it, tha other genliemen alluded to, would do the 
same thing. They are all absent from America. The 
reasons for my opiniojis have been freely given, and I feel 
certain that no man, who understands French and who 
reflects on all the circumstances, will consider them light. 
Th^ Editor of die American has a just claim to have the 
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truth known, and I have taken some p^s to state it, I 
hope, clearly, though I honestly think he has put hknself 
in a worse situation by avowing that <' Cassio" was written 
by a known and esteemed correspondent, than l]ie would 
have been left by my conjecture. ~ Besides all this, I .do 
not think that the fact that an American wrote the article, 
by any means clears it from the suspicions I have .men- 
tioned. Its bad faith is not ^changed by this circumstance^ 
and as for C^tssjo himself, a witness who has forgotten 
so much that he remembers, and who remembers so much 
that he has forgotten,, does not exactly- stand before the 
public in the most &vorable point of view. 

In the warmth of the moment, the Editor of the Ameri* 
caii has permitted expressions to escape him that I think 
he will regret, when he looks more coolly at the affair. 
He says, in reference to me — '^ This gentleman and his 
flourishipg backer (Mr. Morse) ascribe unhesitatingly the 
critique to th^ fears ! and resentments ! of the French go* 
vemment, roused by the popularity of Mr. Coopef s demo- 
cratic writings ; and the prefacing friend (Mr.- Morse) gives 
us,'^ &c. &c. Now, the manner in which I am coupled 
with Mr. Morse, in the commencement of this paragraplij 
and the manner in which Mr. Morse is made to speak for 
himself in its close, would give the reader just reason to 
think I had said what is here imputed to me. All I say 
is, that " the Bravo is certainly no very flattering picture 
fi^ the upstart aristocrats of the new regimey and that no- 
thing is more natural than their desire to undervalue the 
book." I leave the reader to compare these words with the 
language just quoted from the American. \ was answer- 
ing a letter, and many of my remarks had a direct refe- 
rence to what had been previously said by my correspon- 
dent, and it is possible there may be some obscurity in its 
phrases. My own impression was, that the critique was 
more owing to the Finance Controversy than to any other 
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dfttise, tfiough I had abundant evidence that the substance 
of the Bravo itself was disagreeable to some of the new 
aristocracy. All that is said in the American of my 
^* flotlting" my Americanisms in the faces of foreigners, 
whose hospitality I had been enjoying, is unmerited; and 
all that is said, by contrast, of the deportment of the person 
D^ho claims the hohour of having written Cassio, will ap- 
pear absurd to those who were in Paris during our com- 
mon residence in that city. The circumstance that I be- 
lieved the article to be written for political purposes, by no 
means justifies the language of the American in another 
point of view. Writers are employed, by political parties, 
gienerally, to assail their enemies, and to defend their 
friends ; and it does not follow as a consequence of my 
impression, that I thought there was a meeting of the cabi-^ 
net in order to d^ecide .that the communication should be 
Oent to this country. I looked upon the whole affair much 
as I look upon one of the attacks of the American itself) 
against any one individual of the present government 
party at home, or as * a thing, to be done as a . matter of 
eourse. I now quit the American, for th6 secMid of the 
^iimals named. , . 

The Courier and Enquirer of Jime 15, 1833, has the 
IbUowing article on myself : ' , 

" Mr, James Penimore Cooper, — We perceive by a letter iirom 
this distinguished gentleman, published in some of our newspapers, 
that kiB em>rts to correct the misrepresentations of the Doctrin€nre9 
in Paris, on the subject of American taxation, hasffiven great dissa- 
tisfaction in that quarter. It would seem, according to his state- 
ment, that in order to revenge themselves for having been proved to 
be in the wrong, they have attacked him at a point where every au^ 
thor is most senfitive as well as vulnerable in his writings. Severe 
criticisms have subsequently appeared in the Journal des Debate, 
and other organs of that party,(l) which Mr. Cooper ascribes to a 
feeling of political hostility^ originating in the part he has taken 
in vindication of his country, whose Public Press he thinks ought 
to sustain him at this crisis, although it will be recollected he 
lately took occasion to set it at defiance, and express his con- 
p$fn^ for its opinions.(2) He appears, however, to be most 
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toncked by a keen and »evere eriiiciBm on the Bravo wliiell 
made its appearanoe some year or two since, in the colamns of the 
New- York American, and which, (^ if we are not mistaken^ was 
antecedent to the circumstances supposed to have produced the 
hostility of the Doctrinaires.r4)k ISe is mortified that any of his 
^countrymen should "appear'' to have turned against htm, and 
^ates several facts which in his opinion go' to prove that the 
criticism in the American was not written " by an obscure clerk 
in a counting Jwuse,^ as he terms him, but by a Frenchman 
in Paris, and is a mere translation of an artttle published in 
the Journal des Debats, " a little altered to adapt it to ^e 
American reader.^^ 

We leave this question to be settled between-Mr. Cooper aii^ the 
writer who furnished the article for the American,(5) and proceed 
to oj^er a few remarks on the insinuation thrown out by the 
Jbrmer regarding the indisposition of his countrymen to sustain 
Jiis literary reputation against the hostility of the Doctrinaires, 
which he has provoked 6y attempting their defence, IVhen a 
citizen of the United States goes to reside in a foreign country he 
places himself under the protection of its government and laws, to 
both of which he owes respect and obedience so long as he chooses 
to stay. If he don't like them, he should hot make public his dis^ 
gust ; and if he wishes for the satisfaction of railing, he had better 
go home, and indulge his inclination there. In «hort, he has no bu^ 
siness to meddle in politics. 

(6) But it is mtite a different case^ when the character of his 
tottntry is assaued; its manners ridiculed, its morals ana reli- 
gion questioned, and its institutions exhibited in a contemptuous 
contrast with those of any other nation. He is then, we think, 
bound by every motive of patriotism^ every duty of a citizen, to 
vindicate Ms country to the utmost extent of hvs power with Ms 
pen, as a soldier does with his sword, in this latter predicor 
ment was Mr, Cooper placed ; his country wa^ represented as 
taa:ed with burdens heavier than those borne by France atid he 
was, we think, not. only right in refuting the calumiiy, but he 
would have been emphatically wanting in duty to his country 
had he neglected the task, tVe think his country ought to be, 
and have no doubt she is, grateful for his good offices^ 

In our opinion he does great injustice to the people of the Upited 
States, in supposing -them indifferent to, or inclined to detract from 
bis reputation as ja. writer; or that they, or any portion of them,* 
have, as he asserts, joined in a conspire/^ with -his enemies in 
Prance. He is still one of the most popular writers of our country, 
which has done its part liberally in contributing to his fortune as 
well as his fame. If some of his later works haveTailed in support- 
ing the reputation of the former ones, this is a misfortune which often 
befals men of the greatest genius. They eannot forever be quaffing 
at the fount of inspiration, nor does it always exhilirate alike. Ne^ 



^ (^uery. How can an indiffereiit commentator know thisi 
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ther does the.public always judge alike. Its taste is perpetually al- 
tering, and mankind at length become tired of an old author, as vo- 
luptuaries do of an old mistress,*whom they forsake for -a new one, 
perhaps in reality not half so attractive. (7) But why should Mr. 
Cooper suppose that an unfavorable criticism on a work, which 
did not peculiarly address itself to the feelings of his country- 
men, is evidence of their indifference or hostility 7 If critics 
are in general so corrupt^ as he insinuates, why should heap- 
peal to his country and to the world against a criticism ? To 
our mind it would be much more dignified to treat all comments 
coming from such impure sources, with at least the affectation of in- 
difference, and whatever he may feel, keep his feelings to himself. 
He has acquired a brilliant, and probably a lasting reputation ; he 
can spare a leaf, without spoiling the wreath entwined round his 
brow. 

(8)J3c should xernember, that when an Americun writer goes 
abroad to reap laurels, on a wider field, and d richer soil, 
though h,e may possess many advantages over such as remain 
in the obscurity of home, yet these are counterbalanced, by 
weights in the other scate. If he can only establish a repute 
tion in any part of Europe, there will be little question of his 
talents here ; they will be takein in a great degree, on trusty 
as merchants receive their goods, on the faith of the invoice. 
But on the other hand, it will be necessary to lose his identity as a 
citizen of this obnoxious republic ; to pay due. deference to the claims 
of the well bom, and yield prompt obedience to the long established- 
rights of European superiority ; to flatter their prejudices with indi- 
rect adroitness, and to avoid giving offence by retorting sarcasms, or 
refuting calumnies on his pountry ; its institutions and character. 
In short, he must endeavour to speak, And if he writes, to write, in 
such a decorous manner, that the most expert critic shall not be able 
to detect a single sentiment of affection or preference for the latid of 
his birth. He mav then possibly be pardoned the misfortue of hav- 
ing been born on tnis side of the Atlantic, and be hailed as a giant, 
for having attained the size of a man among a nation of pigmies ! 

But after all it is impossible to please every body, unless a man 
has the good fortune to have no opinions of his own- You cannot 
serve two masters ; and it is the height of presumption to expect to 
retain possession, even if we should conquer, two worlds at a time. 
In the. present war of interests and opinions, when those in high 
places aoroad, perceive in the example and influence of the GaEAT 
Republic, the sources of imminent danger to their long established 
authority, it is to be expected that misrefN^esentations of (Qvery kind 
will be resorted to, for the purpose of weakening the force of that 
example. We hMd it the duty of every .American to do his best to 
refute and retort such manifestations of nostility.for, to use the strong 
words of an American writer, " we never yet saw an instance of a 
man or a nation, that gained au^ht but contempt by submission, or 
that did not thus invite a repetition of insult and iiyury." By pur- 
suing a manly course of resistance to the injustice of foreign lyriters, 
an American must necessarily lose his popularity among that class 
of critics which in some measure directs, or nt least indicates tbt 
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tssfe of the aristocracy of Europe. (9)Henee it is that ioriteri 
mu§t either suppress all expressions of partiality to their coun* 
try and its government, or they will, like Mr, Cooper, become the 
obfect of frequent hostility. He must m,ake his choice, and whM 
madey submit -with dignity to the sacrifice, with the assurance 
that a time will come, when in all probability the number of 
his American readers will far exceed those of Prance and Eng-^ 
land combined^ Thicr is a sufficient remuneration, and with tkis we 
think he ought to be satisfied. 

Assuredly Mr: Cooper has nothing to complain of, in regard to the 
return made by his countrymen, and indeed by the world at lUr^et 
for the amusement he has afl^rded them in his writings. Let hun 
compare his situation with that of Homer, Mifton, Dryden, Otway, 
Fielding, Le Sage, Cervantes — the inimitable CerYaj[ites ! — the im- 
mortal labours of whose whole lives were insufficient to keep the 
wolf from the door. Let him remember the fate of these illustrious 
ifrriters, and thank God for all his mercies.'' 

I notice this article, although it appears as editorial, 
under the impression that it is not what it • seems. It 
abounds in errors and misconstructions, some of which 
are of a nature almost to raise the suspicion that the 
finger of Cassio was concerned in producing them. It 
was especially sent to me (in duplicate) at Paris, along 
with the statement of the American and its correspondent 
Cassio, and I presume I am at least ri^ht in considering it 
as coming from* the eiiemy. 1 have caused parts of this 
article to be italicised and numbered, for the convenience 
of reference, Let us commence* with No. 1. Here is a 

■ ' * 

great error. I have never meant to. say that the Press of 
this country ought to sustain me at this crisis, [what crisis?] 
nor do I know that I have ever set it at defiance, or expres- 
sed any especial contempt for its opinions. My letter is 

• ■» ■ 

there to answer for the first assertion. I do not think it 
contains a word to justify it. As for the second, I ask when 
and where I have set the press of this country at defiance ? 
The press, of this country is, like the men who control it, 
composed of good, bad, and indifferent, and any general 
character would be liable to great qualification. 

No. 2. I certainly do not think I seem (the allusion is 
to my published letter) to be most touched by a keen and 
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iewte entieism on the ' ftavo^ The critkofflln on ths 
Bravo, as a cilticism, never excited any feeling in me^- 
lior dici I ever express any in reference . to it, beyond that 
iviiich no intelligent man wiU need an interpreter to un- 
derstand. Its importance was derived from^ its supposed 
origin. In the parts of my letter to Mr. Morse that are 
pttblished, some feeling, I admit, is betrayed in reference 
lo the article in the Commercial, which excited a strong 
indignation, foT I believed it to be the offspring of a pieee 
of pitiAil Jesuitism and double-dealii^. I believe so still, 
A simple, arithiiietical process will prove that it was this^ 
article, and not the puerile attack of the American's corres- 
pondent, that I deemed the most important. My remarks 
on the critique in the American, besides being necessary a» 
an answer to the letter of Mr. Morse, and being much less; 
strong than those on the Commercial, fill just forty-eight 
printed lines of a newspaper, while those on the Commercis^ 
fill one hundred and sixty-five. There is, I think, a misprint 
in my letter^ where it is said that Mr. Morse had alluded 
previowsly to the attack in the Commercial. He had cej^ 
tainly made no such allusion, and all I say on this pieurt 
of the subject is s^d at my own suggesti(»i. This asserr 
tion of the Courier and Enquirer appears to me to be mad^ 
lo press the critique of Cassio into an importance* I. never 
^ve it. 

No. 3, Hiis is another mistake. The critique oi l3b& 
American appeared June 7th, 1832, and my letter to iGten:^ 
La&yette bears date November 25, 1831 ; leaving an iur 
terval of six months betweea them. There wa^- evejc^' 
time to have sent an article from Paris after my Za^^ letter;; 
(that to Mr. Harris, published May 3, 1832,) 9pSi to get it 
inserted in the American of June Tth. 

No. 4. I am unconscious of having expressed any such- 
mortification, nor can I find the word '^ appear," as here 
used) in any part of my letter. So far from caUii^; ths 
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writer of the criHqvs ^^ an obscure clerk in a counting* 
house/' I expressly tell Mr. Morse that I do riot belie»e 
the. story to that effect, which he had sent mo. This 
Msertion is calculated to create an inipression that I esti- 
limate Ae intellectual value of a man according to his so- 
cial po6iti(m. On this point I can only say, that any such 
ojHnien is opposed to the practice of a whole life. 

No. 6. I cannot find any thing in my letter to justify this. 
I have complained that the Press did not support me in the 
Finai^ Controversy, in which I thought the honor of flie 
country concerned, but I cdimot recal any complaint of a 
want of support merely as a Writer. 

No. 6. I lay claim to no such patriotism, nor do I at 
all think it was the ^^duty*^ of an American to refute 
the allegations of «M. Saulnier. apart from what he owed 
to Gr<meral Lafityette. He mi^ht do it, or he might not, as 
he saw proper. If such a duty had in truth existed, of all 
the men in America, I was perhaps the one on whom it was 
the least impwative. I had already made a heavy sacri; 
fice to support the character of this country abroad^ and 
ttie effort had been so indifferently requited at home, that 
I should have th<>ught juyself fitirly exempt from any 
ffirther service of the sort. 

No. 7. All this, and indeed most that goes before it id 
the same paxagraph, certainly is not justified, by any thing 
I had said. It ascribes a meaning to me, I think, quit^s 
without authority. I am not complaining of criticism, but 
of the Press lending itselfto the views of our enemies. This 
is so obvious on the face of my letter, that I confess this 
{xntidu of the article of the Courier and Enquirer, struck 
me as being expressly designed to give undue importance 
to the critique of the American. . 

No. 8. I never went abroad " to reap laurels on a wider 
field," nor did my presence in Europe in the slightest de^ 
pm extend any little reputation I may possess as a writer^ 

6 
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or add a dollar to my means. What I wrote was jwl m 
much before the European public before I quitted home, 
as it is now, and instead of making friends abrcfad to poff 
and sustain me, I made enemies, as will presently ba 
shown, by refusing to submit to the practices of those wiio 
call themselves critics. All that the Courier says on this 
head, therefore, is uttered under an erroneous imprearion^ 
and is in no degree warranted by the fiicts. 

No. 9. There is a singular misconception of the cir^ 
cumstances in this paragraph. My choice was ma4e ; it 
was in fitvor of my own country, her charaietisr and bm 
institutions ; and my complaint was not that fordgnen 
abused me^ but that those in whose favor this choice had 
been made, helped to circulate their cAuse. 

I could say a great deal more concerning this article of 
the Courier and Enquirer, but I presume enough has been 
shown^ to make it appear that it has not been^ writtaa with 
sufficient attention to the &cts of the case* I shall advcat 
to only two more of its statements. My cotmtry is said to 
have advanced my fortune and my fame, llie last is a 
word of pregnant signification, and is not to be used lightly« 
We have seen already the embarrassment into Which Iht 
American has got, by flinging about this term too liberaUy, 
But putting the degree out of the question, the truth df this 
remark of the journal must dq>end on a prindple that it 
general. If I owe reputation .tx> nory country, I owe grdti^ 
tude; and if I owe both, .other Americans a^e in the saiiie 
predicam^it. Under what a load of oUigation to tfidar 
country, for instance, such men as Wajdiington, Pranldiii^ 
and Jay, partitndarly thi latter, must have lived an4 
died, if thk novel doctrine of the Courier and Enquirer 
should happen to be true ! 

But I have more interest in settling the point of fortune* 
It is bad enough to have obligations of this sort thrown 
into one's fiice when they are ime^ but it becomes a litdn 
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hard to be bonid when there is no foiindation whatelrer for 
the pietSQsion. I cannot suppose that the journal means 
>to be understood that I am indebted to those who may have 
bought any books I hare written. So lar from ^ihis 
being tme^v some of the latter are still indebted to me, 
and this too without much hope of payment. I presume 
a literary man does not intend to degrade hterature, 
axid yet it would be just as tine to tell the grocer at his 
nearaet oomer, that the fortiCne he is making by his in- 
lUnrtry and judgment, i^ due to the Uberality of the publio, 
witittb tell awriter that he is indebted to the public ^r 
tbB money that is paid him by his publisher. The pub- 
Ik bays to please itself, and not tto confer &vors on au^ 
thors; and, coidfd the experiment be tried, I will answer for 
it, tfial were aiiy popular book of a native writer to be pira^ 
tdd and sold at half price, it would be found that the togM 
disposed c^ two copies to the honest dealer's one^* I am led 
to thmk that the writer of this article was under a with 
lake that I am a&aid is su^ciently general, and which I 
hope now to be able to remove. 

llince my return home, - applications have.been made to 

me to khow^ the amount of the salary and o£ the emolu* 

^ menis of the consulate of Lyons, of which I was certainly 

tlsB incumbent fi>r a year or two. J have also understood^ 

ftom a member of Congress, that there was an impressioii 



* It is an amusing conunentary on this opinion of the journal, that a 
greai many instances have come to my knowledge of Americans whohsvA 
0^1 read ftay thing I hate wrttieo, for the avowed reason thAf nothing g0Ml 
ooffid oomettom n ooontrymiai. A few days after my return,. I daet an old 
ftiend in the street He appeared glad to see me^-so glad, that I thought 
his reception one of the warmest it had i)een my good fortune to meet with. 
After a HtHe conversation, I discovered that his joy proceeded from an Sin- 
f W i tf on thit I had betn "dead sqoib six or sevoi y#ars. Heft«tt^iiMflBM 
t^y Hi OftiBe^ iiv lieu ^f all this fame, itnhappily , theM ar» qmu^ f9tmmm 
why this country ciui give " fame" to no one ; and among them it the 
ding pneliDt 6f leaning en others fbr so many of itsopinions. 
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I had a salary &om the govemment ; and, in a piele&ded 
sketch of my life, that appeared lately in one erf the pepefis, 
and in which, I think, thirteen alleged &tcts had just three 
truths, I am said to have filled the office of charge d'afiaires 
at Paris, a situation that would have given me $4500 out- 
fit, and as much of yearly salary. No part of all this is true. 
Mr. Clay (I wish it to be understood thiat this letter is writ- 
ten without the slightest view to party, for I shall . never 
voluntarily lower m3rself from the condition x)f a fireefoan to 
become the mere political- partizan of any man) vfery kindly 
acceded to my request of making me a consul^ with a view 
that, while travelling, I niight not have the air of ex^KAtriat:- 
ing myself. Lyons was chosen simply because there v^'as 
nothing to do. This office cost me just one hundred dol- 
lars in outfit, and returned to me just nothing. Afi;er a 
little time I resigned the nomi&al situation, under the con- 
viction that gross abuses exist in a great deal that relate to 
our foreign appointments, abuses that I still hope to expose, 
and because I felt it was incumbent on' me to set an- ex- 
ample of the principles I professed. 

This consulate w£is- of no other use tp me than.Alat I 
have nam^d. It gave neither money, social , rank, nor 
personal cpnsideration, and I cl9,ini no merit for the mode- 
ration of my views. As to the office of charge d'a&ires, 
I do hot ^e how the mistake could well have arisen. It . 
is a situation I certainly could not have taken for many 
reasons ; for which I never in any manner applied ; nor 
in any way desired. It is possible that the writer of the 
article in question, in the ardor of his patriotism, has sup- 
posed that the interest I manifested in the Finance Con- 
troversy riiay have been quickened by a fat salary. This 
opinion was not unnatural, for the secretary of state had . 
made an appeal to all the governors to produce their 
statements to show, in defence of the action of firee insti- 
tutions, that our side of the question was right. With 
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these views of the case, he has probably fidlen into an 
error from^ some confusion in the facts. The office of 
charge d'affaires was conferred on a gentleman who cer- 
tainly had a part in the Finance Controversy ; but, his 
ojHnions being directly opposed to those of General La** 
fiiyette and myself^ he happened to take the opposite aide 
of the- question. As . between me and my coimtry, die 
account current of both profit and honor exhibits a blank 
sheet. I have never laid any claim to having conferred 
mther, and I do not feel disposed to admit that lilave re* 
ceived either. This is a subject on which I could gladly 
have been silent, but as it has been pressed into notice, it 
IS due to myself to state the truth. The private feeling 
aod interests of an individual can be of no great moment 
to die public, and I shall say no more, unless it be to add, 
that there is a facetiousness in' the opinion of the journal 
on the subject of the " honor" I have received &om my 
countrymen,, that touches on mockery. 

I epme now to the article of the Commercial Adver- 
tise. [See note B., end of pamphlet.] It consists of an 
extract from the .Hevue Encyclopedique on the Heidm- 
mauer ; of some joint conunents of the editor of the jourmd, 
andnf a conrespondent, touching the impropriety oi fo- 
reigners meddling with the politics of France; and an as- 
sertion, that France would, not have abused us had certain 
of our . countrymen not meddled with > her private affaiis ^ 
The allusions were obvtously intended for me. Apart 
from a good deal of puerility in believing it any justir 
fication for vituperating a ^hole peo{de, that one or two 
of its citizens had misbehaved, this article is Written 
jesuitically as to manner, illogically as to its reasonings, 
and erroneously as to its facts. The history of the manner 
in which I entered into the discussion on the cost pn govern- 
ments has been given ; and the reader is left to judge, for 
himself bow &r I obtruded my opinions on a foreign peo* 
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pie. If it be meant that I meddled privately with foreign 
politics it is a mistake, and all reports to the contrary are 
mitrue. Whenever there was a question of bringing the 
e:Kaniple of America to bear upon the rest of the woTid/ it 
was my wish that it should be done with truth, and as i 
strcmgly condemned the course taken by too many of ova 
eountrymen abroad, who defend our, own system as the 
one best adapted to our immediate situation, when aj^Mwled 
to on this head, and on proper occasions, it was my habit 
to defend it on principle. I had early learned the use that 
was made by any concessions on this topic, and I ddter^ 
niined that if any man quoted^ me against the action of 
fiee governments, he should quote me wrongfi|Uy. Even 
tihis has Ceen done, so ei^r are the aristocrats to snatdi 
any thing like a concession froih an American ; but against 
sacih a firetud no human foresight can guard. 

The letter to Mr. Morse was written chiefly to draw the 
attention of the public to particular facts. I believed then, 
and I believe still, Aat the article of the Commercial had its 
rise in the apprehensions of an agent of the United Stales^ 
who felt tiiat if I was right in the affair of the FinazMMi 
discussion, he had been very wrong ; and who was dedrous 
of forestalling ptiblic opinion, with a view to weaken Ae 
pSbCt of any statement of the &cts I might hereafter mafce« 
Added to tins, was a wish on my part to check the degra- 
ding i»^actice of quoting from the/oreign journals to which 
there has so often been allusion.* I had little interest in 
the result, for the letter to Mr. Ilf ox»e, .a greistt part of which 
has not been published, acquainted that gentieman with a 
resolution, that had long been made, of abandoning the 
{mrsnits of a writer, (a resolution that ^he well knew had 
not been lightly iformed ;) and that I only waited to comply 
with existing engagements to bring ihe tales to an end* 
This has been done, the last book of the seriea having 
beta jmblished, I did not go through the form of taMng 
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leave of the reader, ibr I had ne^er known any other pnb> 
lie than my own country, and I fully believe the editor of 
the American when he says, that I have been losin^if its 
&vor since I went abroad. Under such circumstances, 
a leave-taking would hav^ been mockery, and I only allude 
to the facts now, as a witness releases his righta in a con-^ 
tested claim, or to purge myself from the imputation of 
having an interest in the result. I wish what I am about 
to say not to be lost, but that it may serve those who come 
after me. I do not think this is a country in which any 
man can yet hope to be sustained as a writer, should he 
decide to take part frankly with the institutions and 
character of his country ; the feelings of those wjio con- 
trol public sentiment on subjects of this nature, are opposed 
to his miccess ;* but should any young aspirant for lite- 
rary reputation believe otherwise, I am willing to make an 
efert to aflbrd him fair play. This opinion will probably 
surprise many of my readers, for there is a superabundance 
of patriotic profession ; but let any discerning man look 
dosdy at the fkcts, and I believe he will come to my way 
of thinking; • 

The editor of the Commercial appears to have had some 
misgivings himself as to the propriety of the course he 
was taking. He says that the review (la Revue Encyclo^ 
p6dique,) was sent to him along with a letter from a corres- 
pondent; and when a foreign publication is Urns introdU'^ 
ced^ the public has. a right to believe that the " correspon- 
dent'' is a correspondent abroad ; and this the more espe- 
cially when tiie allusion is made in a journal that is con- 
stantly . flourishing its foreign correspondents befeie its 
readers. 



* The faiBtinct of t|ie teUUh, tofBdeiitly denotes tbe eouTM llttt is t3k> 
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I am now told that the article was concocted in this city, 
between the editor and a young.man who was'never out of 
his native country^ to whom I was a perfect stranger, and 
who could know nothing of my private course abroad, ex- 
c^t.firom the dangerous and uncertain evidence of vulgar 
rumour. I neither know nor care whether this report be 
true or false. I have been openly assailed ; my discretioii 
has been impugned ; my conduct misrepresented, and the* 
right to defend myself will not be denied. However direct 
may have been the agency of the diplomatic functionary 
alluded to, I have no doubt that his representations are at 
the bottom of the wliole affair. As to this young man, if 
he prove not a man of straw, he will not be the first who 
has believed that he played the organ when he was only 
blowing the bellows. I repeat, then, it is my opinion that 
the said diplomatic agent is at the bottoin of the whole af- 
fiur, I thought I could detect even his style in the lan- 
guage of the Commercial's correspondent ; but if I was mis- 
taken in this particular, then there are two persons who. 
make such a parade of prepositions as ^^ to, at and for," in- 
stead of one. At a future day, when better prepared, I ^all 
speak more op^nly on this ^int. The editor of the Cosnr 
mereial himself appears to have distr^isted the propriety of 
what hjB was doing, for he places its justification on his 
" knowledge of the fact that Mr. Cooper prefers the censure,, 
to the praise, of the newspaper press. Of this peculiarity 
of his taste he has ^ taken care to inform us in the pre&ce to 
the Heidenmauer, in which he says in so many words-r- 
' Each hour, as life advances, am I ;amde to see how .capri- 
cious apd wlgar is the immortality conferred by a newspa^ 
per.' "" Now this sentence is mfule the apology of the editor 
of the Commercial for admitting into his columns an attack 
against the interests and cliaracter of an absent country- 
man; under cover of an article that was written by he 
knew not whom; which article contained a direct ccxQtnir 
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£ction of itself to prove its worthlessness; which appeared 
in a periodical of Uttle reputation, and which derived all its 
influence here, from a degrading practice which this editor 
did not hesitate to aid in upholding, in order to gratify hisi 
resentments. I now propose to furnish proof of the con- 
sistency and sincerity of the editor of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

First as to the application of the sentence from the pre- 
face of the Heidenmauer. I was giving an account of a 
journey which took me to the scene of the tale. The route 
led across the ^country which had just been traversed 
by the Prince of Orange in his celebrated march upon 
Brussels ; a march which had so nearly eflFected a counter- 
revolution in Belgium. The journals were teeming with 
denunciations of the Dutch for their excesses, and the 
Prince of Orange was unhesitatingly consigned to lasting 
infamy, for the cruelties, conflagrations, and other outrages 
that he had permitted or ordered. These facts were subjects 
of public notoriety. On passing over the sc^e of this pre- 
tended violence, a few days after it was stated to have occur- 
red, I looked in vain' for the evidences of its triith. The re- 
mark, which the editor of the Commercial deems a justifi-' 
cation of his course, was elicited by these &cts. The word 
vulgar is used in its broad and true signification, and, 
in the sentence in which it was used, it meant common- 
place or liable to popular error ; but in the Commercial it 
is put in italicSj, as if its editor attached some such meaning 
to it, as would be bandied between two cobbler's wives that 
were disputing about the gentility of their respective cote^ 
ries. This is a simple statement of the facts. I beg the 
reader to give a moment to their apphcation. 

In the New- York Commercial Advertiser, of June- 17, 
1833, among a good deal more to the same effect, I find 
these words : . " The precipitate manner in which 'many 
conductors of papers condemn men and measures, upon 
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stlight evidence, is one of the prevailing evils or rather sins 
of this country. The conductors of public papers occupy 
a very responsible situation in society ; many of them are 
men of talents ; but party spirit has so far perverted the 
proper use of the press, that it has been seriously questioned 
by. sensible men, whether, on the whole, the press serves 
most to enlighten public opinion with truth, or to pervert 
it with error." The letter of which this extract is a part, 
is signed N. Webster; a gentleman of great experience, 
who was once, 1 believe, editor of what is now the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, himself, and who probably understood 
very well what he was saying. This letter was doubtless, 
on the principle which justified the attack on me, in- 
^oduced into the Commercial in order to furnish a 
jiustifigption of an attack against Dr. Webster's dictionary, 
or a reproof for his holding soimd .American opinions 
when he was in Europe ; as, I am happy to say, is under- 
stood to have been the case : — ^no such thing: it is, intro- 
duced by a merited eulogium on the venerable lexicogra- 
pher, to whose especial benefit a whole column of the 
Commercial is devoted ! It would ojSend the reader's com- 
mon sense to say any more. , 

There seems to be an opinion prevalent among "^ome of 
the, editors of this country, that they who conduct the 
public press, are invested with peculiar privileges. The 
press is either a powerful instrument of good, or a terrible 
engine of evil. They who control it, do not possess a 
single right that is not equally the property of every one of 
their fellow-citizens ; while, in place of these imaginary 
inmmnities, they exercise the self-assumed oflELce under 
a moral responsibility that sliould cause every man of 
principle to hesitate before he undertakes duties so grave. 
A grosser abuse of accidental circumstances cannot be 
imagined, than that of a man of envious and malignant 
temperament, pouring out the workings of an evil spirit, 
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tinder fkvourof theso extraordinary means of publicity, 
. carrying pain into the bosoms of families, making his erode 
opinions the arbiters of reputation, and pulling down, 
without the talent to build up again. The misconception 
on the subject of these imaginary privileges, ha;s arisen 
from the fact that abitrary governments, aware of the 
influence of the journals, having curtailed even the 
power to do good, and free governments having restored 
to them this unquestionable right, some, who identify their 
own selfishness too closely with principles which ought tor- 
be sacred, have fancied that the emancipation from a 
wrong has brought with it a charter for licentiousness. 

All that is believed to be necessary, has now been said in 
reply to the three journals particularly named, and I shall 
beg the reader to have patience, while I furnish som§ 
evidence of the quality of the mental aliment that is daily 
served out to the American publfc, by the practice of 
copying the opinions of foreig;ners. I shall be obliged 
to speak continually of myselj for the reasons already 
given ; but, I trust, the apparent egotism will he par- 
doned, .when it is remembered that 19 tto other way 
could I command the same materials, or fuwiish evidence 
so little liable to error. The object is to, let nay cotintry-^ 
men 'into some of the secrets of the critical fraternity, 
at the same time that I show the' danger of doing 
injustice by circulating caluninies of wnknovvn origin, 
and lay bare the united ignorance and impudence erf 
those abroad who affect to speak bf-us, as the greater 
experience of the old world would appear to entitle the 
sages of the east to treat the tyros of the west. In order 
to effect such a purpose, I shall cull, from a large mass of 
information that I possess, a ^et of facts^ that may change 
the evidence in a way to meet niost of the varieties of the 
abuse to which, from the prg^ctice named, we render ouy» 
selves liable. - ■ 
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It was in the autumn of 1830, that I first saw, in an 
American journal^ a short article on, myself, extracted 
froin an English publication, which was particularly in^ 
tended to wound my feelings and those of my family, and 
which was calculated to give the world a very erroneous 
opinion of, at least, one trait in my private character. 

I had become the object of particular resentment to a 
certain portion of the EngUsh, from the circumstance of 
having written a statement of the causes of the hostility 
and prejudices which so generally exist in their country 
against our own. This resentment was greatly increased 
by the fact that the book I had written was translated 
into different languages, and circulated throughout JBurope, 
Hitherto they had told their own story ; but an American 
had now joined issue with them, and, for a novelty, had 
obtained a hearing at the bar of Europe. I was vitupe- 
rated in England — a" country whose reputation for this 
species of warfe-re is pretty well established — as a matter of 
coarse ; for this I was prepared, having well weighed Jhe 
matter beforehand ; but here I had the pain of seeing an 
American jouroid stooping to become the instrument of 
English ribaldry against an absent countryman^ who 
neither toerited this particular act of injustice, nor any 
personal attack from the press of his own people. It may 
be well to examine the authority of this injurious tale, in 
<»rder that the compliance of our own journalist may stand 
out ill i»:oper relief. 

I regret that a long search has not enabled me to find 
the paragraph in. question. It had been quoted into the 

. from an EngliSh journal, which had found it in a 

posthumous publication of the late Mr. William Hazlett, 
a writer whose reputation may teach caution to those who 
jare addicted to indiscriminate deference for foreigners.' 
But although it is not in my power to quote its words, I 
ir^tWJ a very distinct recollection of its substance. It says 
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that while Sir Walter Scott came to the reading room$ of 
the Messrs. Getgliniani, sitting down modestly in the outer 
room, I. was in the habit of rimning about the streets of 
Paris (! !) and, furthermore, that in society I was in the 
practice of getting into corners and making faces, as if I 
would invite the company to admire the American Walter 
Scott, Puerile as all this may appear, in substance, Mr. 
William Ha^ett did not hesitate to write it, his successors 
to print it, and the American journal in question to utter 
it to this country. It is evident on its face, that the writer 
himself had no very distinct idea of the nature of my 
sins, so far as they were connected with the shop of the 
■ Messrs. GagUniani and the streets. Mr. Cooper running 
about the streets of Paris, and Sir Walter Scott taking 
his seat in the outer room at Gagliniani's, present no very 
striking images of criminality. 

. It is sufficiently plain that Mr. Hazlett, who was an utter 
stranger to me, had been charged with stories to my pre- 
judice ; and, probably feeling well disposed as an English* 
man to resent the hardihood of an American who had 
presumed to tell the world a few naked truths on the 
points at issue between the countries, he gaye vent to his 
animosity without making a particular draft on his logic. 
I could not desire a better proof of what I now wish to 
impress on my countrymen, than is to be found in this 
very paragraph. Here is a European writer of some emi- 
nence, permitting prejudice to escape him in a form to 
betray itself, and this too without the smallest qualification 
of common sense. What had my running about the 
streets of Paris to do with Sir Walter Scott's sitting down 
in the outer room at GagUniani's, or vice versa ? I think 
I can explain this matter to the reader. The Mesafs, 
Qagliniani had reprinted in the original, from sheets ob- 
tained in England, all my tales up to the time of my arrival 
at Paris. It was then necessary that I should take the 
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charge of my own works, to secure my right at home ; and 
I had an interview with one of the Messrs. Gagliniani on 
the subject. I was twice at their establishment. The 
first :time, when nothing was determined or indeed pro- 
posed, I sat down too in the outer room, being fatigued ; 
and when I was rested, I went away, without in the least 
suspecting I had done any thing particularly condescend- 
ing. The second visit was made a short time aftei^wards, 
accompanied by a European friend. The. interview 
took place in a garden, and I was treated with so much 
superciliousness, that my stay was short. The gentleman 
with me expressed strong indignation at the mianners of 
Mr.Gagliniani, and observed that, in my place, he would 
have nothing more to do with him. This advice was ex- 
actly in conformity with my own feelings, and I have 
never entered the building of the Messrs. Gagliniani from 
that hour to this. A respectable . bookseller assured me a 
few months after this occurrence, that he had heard Mr. 
Gagliniani threaten to injure the sale of my books, and to 
do me all the harm he could^ a threat, I believe he was very 
capable of executing, so far as his means would allow. 
This man has probably repeated some of his tales to Mr. 
Hazlett, who, yielding to a prejudice, has so far forgotten 
himself as to record them In the puerile manner in which 
they appear ; and an American journal does not hesitate 
to circulate what has thus been-written by a foreigner ! I 
will furnish one proof of the weight that ought to be 
attached to these loose opinions of the Messrs. Gagliniani. 
When Mr. Horatio Greenough and Mr. Morse came up 
from Italy to Paris, in 1831, they went to the Gagliniani's 
in order to obtain my address. - On asking for me, as 
friends, they were led to believe that I was-an* habitu^ of 
the rooms, and an intimate there ! As to my making 
faces in society, and standing in the corner — heaven save 
the mark ! I never feaw ^r. Hazlett but once ; and never 
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exchanged a syllable witli him in my life. At one of the. 
public evenings of Gen. Lafayette, I observed that the lat- 
ter had been conversing -with a stranger, who had the air 
of a student, and, as I thought, of an American. Believing 
it might be some one that I ^ould be glad to know, I ap- 
proached our illustrious host and asked if tlie conjecture 
was right. He told me that. I was mistaken; that the, 
stranger was Mr. Hazlett, offering to introduce me if I 
wished to make his a^cquaintance. I declined the intro- 
duction in conformity with the rule already named, and 
from which I have never voluntarily departed. There 
was not so much reason, moreover, agreeably to the usages 
of society, why I should have sought an introduction to 
Mr. Hazlett, as that Mr. Heizlett should have made the first 
advances to me. But, I did not care to make his acquaint- 
ance, and there the matter might very well have ended. 
It appears he did not think so ; for he wrote me down as a 
coxcomb, possibly in consequence of my showing no 
emprsssment to make his acquaintance. The reader is 
not to suppose that Mr. Hazlett knew of Gen. Lafayette's 
offer, for he did not ; but even if he had, it was no excuse 
for calumniating a man with whom he never exchanged a 
syllable. As to his assertion that I took pride in being 
called " The American Walter Scott," it will be seen it 
was quite gratuitous, and, if permitted to speak for myself 
on this point, \ shall merely say that it gave me just as 
much - gratification as any nick-name can give a gen- 
tleman. There exists in all large towns, like London and 
Paris, a set of very equivocal gentlemen and ladies, who 
aim at bringing themselves into notice without much re- 
spect for proprietjr. These people, who ordinarily want 
both breeding and intellect, and not unfrequently chars^c- 
ter, seek out every object of notoriety, less with a view to 
flatter him than to enhanc^ their owri importance. They 
are not easily repulsed by th^ quiet negatives of good 
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breeding, but often urge their requests to importunity. If 
denied, they almost invariably take their revenge by en- 
deavoring to undervalue the' very illustration, as the 
French have it, that they had previously perhaps exaggera- 
ted. I was awkwardly placed as respects this troublesome 
class of patrons. A father and a husband, and one who 
did not choose altogether to overlook character in his asso* 
ciations, I have reason to think, that a great many ene- 
mies were' made in this way, and that a great number of 
idle reports, that have reached me, had their rise in the 
vindictive resentments of troublesome, adventurers of 
this sort. I remember a ludicrous case of their modesty 
which shall be given. It w#s our misfortune to make n 
slight acquaintance with a family of this description in one 
. of the Italian towns. The acquaintance, on our part, was 
managed with so much circumspection that it was cgn- 
fined to the exchange of a few cards^ and when we sent 
the usual signs of leave-taking, previously to quitting the 
place, we cctogratulated ourselves that the thing was hap- 
pily ended. It seems we Reckoned without our host, for, 
at a moment when the trunks were packed, the lodgings 
discharged, and we were actually on the point of depart- 
ing, we got a visit, I might ahnost say of reproach, for 
thinking of quitting the place without attending a rout 
that the faxmly iiitended to give the following week, and to 
which we had not even xeceived an invitation. The 
scene was ludicrously provoking. The modest proposal 
was made, and this by people who were now, for the first 
time, within my doors,^ihat a large family should change 
all its arrangements, and postpone its departure, on a jour- 
ney that was to transplant it from the ceritre of Italy tp the 
centre of Germany, in order to attend **our party!" 
These people left us with the air of those who had receiv- 
ed a serious injury, and, like Mr. Hazlett, may have 
ascribed my obstinacy to the fact that I was the American 
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Walter Scott. A story founded on such an opmion woukf 
circulate widely in this (Country, to any man's disadvantage ; 
and, although in the ease of a writer of mere fiction the 
consequences are df importance to no one but himself, there 
might easily occur instances in which the reputations of 
grave defenders 6f our dearest rights would be under- 
mined by the facility of which I complain. * 

I forbear to st&te a great many shameless deceptions that 
have actually been practised, at my individual expense^ on 
the American Public. A brief recapitulation of two or 
three instances must suffice. 

The New- York 'American published in 1827 the trans- 
lation of a review of The Prairie, with a view, as was 
stated in the journal, to sh6w the reader the light in which 
fh.e author was held by foreigners. This critical notice (if 
the declaration of the man himself is to be believed) waar 
written by an American who had changed his religion, re- 
nounced his country, and who shortly afterwards abscond- 
ed from Paris with a reputation that no one Can envy. 

In 1828 1 saw a statement, in a New- York journal, of an 
opinion that Sir Walter Scott had expressed concerning' 
the. stand I had taken on national (|uestions^ and which 
opinion was intended to lower me in the estimation of my 
countrjrmen. This statement very evidently came from the 
enemy. It referred to a time when I had never seen Sir 
Walter Scott ; when we did meet, literally the first wordsr 
he uttered was to express' his respect for the very course 
which this statement intended to deride. 

In 1829 an account of the manner in whieh I employed 
my time at Rome was published, although I did not visit 
that city till five months afterwards. 

.During a negotiation with a Paris bookseller,* I -wwt 
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* A French critic has lately intimated that I have been reaping large emo- 
luments from his countrymen. I haTe never attempted to sell a eopy-righi 
any wherd but at horns. It is true that one contraef, written in England an<i 
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rudely assailed in a French journal, for the purpose, as was 
afterwards admitted, of lessening the value of the publica- 
tions in ray own eyes. Such expedients are constantly re- 
sorted to in France. 

At Florence, in 1829, a person obtruded himself on me 
in a manner opposed to all the forms of society, impudently 
announcing himself to be a French critic who had done a 
great deal to extend the circulation of my works. I need 
scarcely say that an acquaintance, ushered in with such an 
introduction, was declined. Just before leaving Europe, 
I accidentally learned that this person wrote against me 
m every journal in which he could oStain admission for 
pis articles. I believe the critique lately translated by the 
editor of the American, from the Journal des Debats, and ^ 



sent to France for my signature, did ex press the contrary ; but I remonstrated 
against the expression, and never permitted it to be used again. In England, 
the sheets of what ] had written were sold, for the purchaser to do what ke 
pleased with themi The same thing was done for Sir Walter Scott in 
America, and is constantly practised by other English authors. In France, 
I sold the sheets for translations, more with a wish to control the time of pub- 
lication, by acting hi concert with the publisher, than with a view to profit. 
The ^trifling amount r^eived went to the uses of another. The sheets ef 
three or four books wore also sold in Germany, by the same person, and for his 
benefit. He died before the money for one book was received, and it remains 
unpaid to this hour. It will be remembered that there were, in all cases, 
translations previously to these arrangements. " 

As respects France, a calculation, made on known data, has shown that I 
paid to the French Grovernment in taxes, during diiferent residences in that 
country, considerably more money than was obtained from the sales of the 
sheets of fourteen books. France and Grermany excepted, I never had even 
any indirect connexion with the translations. 

. The New- York Mirror has, more than once, adverted to the amount of my 
receipts, with a motive it is not easy to mistake. On what jprinciplp the edi- 
tor of a journal can conceive himself authorized to meddle with the private 
affairs of a citizen, I do not know; but the statements of the journal in ques- 
tion on this subject, as they relate to myself, are not founded in truth. It 
sen^ains for the public to decide whether it will tolerate or not this meddling 
"with private interests, by every one who can get the command of a little ink 
<nd a few types. The usurpation of such a right is not only English imita- 
tion., but imitation of its lowest and least commendable sdiocd. 
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which he compares with the <^mmunication of Cassio, in 
order to show that the latter was not borrowed, to have 
been written by this manr It is true I never saw the article 
in question before it appeared in the American ; but it is 
written in the temper, and has the initial letters of my 
modest visiter. I believe much the greater part of the 
hostile French critiques on myself, to have been written, 
in a spirit of revenge, by this man. 

To such impositions is he liable who blindly copies 
from the journals of Europe. I could make this part of 
the case much stronger, but graveT'matter awaits our con- 
sideration. 

The habit of fostering this deference to foreign opinion 
is dangerous to the very institutions under which we live. 
This is the point at which I have aimed from the com- 
mencement ; for, while I feel that every defender of the 
action of our own system is entitled to fair-play, 1 have 
nevei had the weakness to believe that any personal in- 
terests of my own are a matter of sufficient importance to 
others, to require a publication like the present. 

The practice of deferring to foreign opinion is dangerous 
to the institutions of the country. 

In order to render the case that I wish to present clear, 
it will be necessary to take a short review of the institu^ 
tions themselves. 

The government of the United States is a peculiar con^ 
federation of many different bodies politic, for specified ob- 
jects embracing certain of the higher functions of sovereign- 
ty, and to which we have given the appropriate name of a 
Union. The action of this government is obtained by a 
sjrstem of representation which, while it is compound and 
complicated in its elements, possesses, in fact, the redeeming 
and essential quality of simplicity, by providing that noi^ 
but common interests shall be subject to itB control. And, 
yet, while we actually possess, under the provisions of ^he : 
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OosistitutioD; the essential requisite of au ensemble in the 
legal operation and spirit of the institutions, nothing is 
easier than to create an antagonist action, by overstepping 
the limits of the compact. A single glance at the instru- 
ment itself will explain my meaning. 

A Union, from its very nature, must be a representative 

form of government ; but the mere circumstance that a 

government is representative by no means establishes its 

character, which depends on the fact of whom the parties 

are that are represented. , Under our system, each State is 

the arbiter of its own constituency, subject to the single 

condition that it^ form of polity shall be thi^t of a Republic; | 

A republic is a government in which the executive power I 

is not hereditary, or in which the laws are administered iii 1 

the name of a Commonwealth instead of ^that of a Prince. j 

Tenice, Polaiid, Frankfort, Unterwalden, Berne and Cour j 

necticut, are or were all republics. New- York, in virtue of 

its reserved rights, has decided that its constituency shall 

.be represented on the principle of ^universal suffrage. Vir- | 

ginia has a freehold qi;ialification. pither of these States 

has a right to modify its representation as it shall think 

best for its own interests. In point of fact, it is true the 

states of this Union are nearly all democracies, but they 

have attained this near approach to harmony by their own 

acts ; for, under the limitations of the Federal Constitution, 

it is quite within the legal competency of the several bodies 

corporate .which compose the Union, to iftake that Union a 

representation of democracies, or of aristocracies, or of a 

mixture of bpth, by altering the characters of the respective 

constituencies. Did the government of the United States 

possess more minute powers, therefore, and were the States 

^to exercise the privilege just mentioned, making their re,- 

.jiresentatkms a mixture of aristocracies and democracies^ 

disunion or revolution would inevitably follow. Although 

there are instances in ^hich monarchies and aristocracies 
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coalesee in confederations for defined objects, as in Qerma- 
ny, and in which aristocracies and democracies unite for 
the same purposes, there is no instance in history in which 
these antagonist principles have long existed, in the full 
exercise of equal powers, in the form of a consolidated 
community. The struggle between them has always pro- 
.duced revolution in fact, whatever may have been done in 
form. By studying, then, the danger of a union of great 
antagonist principles in a consolidated form of government, 
we are admonished to respect the conditions on which the 
possibility of their co-existence is admitted into our own 
system. Although Virginia, and certain other States, may 
possibly be termed representative democracies, when con- 
sidered solely in reference to their white population, they 
are in truth, even now, mild aristocracies, when considered 
in reference to their whole population. Immaterial as the 
dil^ence is in most cases between the polity of Virginia 
and that of New- York, there are some points of disagree- 
ment that sufficiently show how easy it is, by transcending 
the conditions of the Union, to awaken a spirit of hostility, 
and to endanger the existence of IJ!ie compact that now binds 
them together. To these points of difierence in principle 
may be added, as temporary causes of disunion, those inter- 
.68ts which arise from difference of climate and productions. 

Every government has two great classes of obstacles to 
contend with : — ^the propensities of human nature, and the 
difficulties that arise from its particular manner of control- 
ing its own affairs. As the first is an evil that we share in 
common with all men, it may be dismissed without com- 
ment ; but in Ihe case of the second, it will be usefiil to 
allude here to one or two of these particular causes of em- 
.baf rafisment as they exist under our own system. 

The first great difficulty with which this government 
has to contend, is, for reasons that are obvious, the accurate 
.^isctiniinatjkm between the powers that are granted to the 
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Union and those that are reserved by the states. The con- 
tests which may arise on these vital questions can give 
birth to the only true whigs and tories of America. The 
object of this Union was not simply government — ^this was 
possessed in the several states — but it was to extend a uni- 
form system over so large a space, as to reap the greatest 
benefit from its action. 

It has been said by others that the advantages of the 
Union, while they are admitted to be of the last importance, 
are of a purely negative character. This, I appreheiid, is 
little more than clothing a truism in pretending language. 
The object of society in general is to enjoy the advantages 
of association and protection ; to say, therefore, that we 
should be worse off without the Union, is but another 
method of saying that we are better oflf with it. in Europe, 
when the enemies of this system (and they are the friends 
of all others) are driven from position to position in the ar- 
guments that frequently occur between them and Ameri- 
cans, concerning the merits and probable duration of our 
polity, they uniformly raise the objection, " that your 
government is only a compromise." Every government 
is a compromise, or something worse. Every community 
that is not founded on such a principle mustsacrifice some 
of its interests to others ; and, in our own case, so far from 
believing that the mutual concessions that have been made 
in the compact of the Union are opposed to the true spirit 
of government, I shall contend that they are proofii that its 
real objects and just limitations were properly 'understood. 
Disputes have certainly occurred, originating in a diversity 
of employments ; but we have not yet reached the period 
when all the ordinary interests of civilized society are pro- 
perly balanced. When that period shall arrive, and it can- 
not be distant, I think it will be found that this diversity of 
employments is an additional ligament to the Union. But, 
while no great weight is to be given to a mere diversity of 
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employments, every attention is due to those feelings that 
enter into the daily habits and prejudices of men. In this 
country, &cts greatly outrun opinion. This is one^of the 
reasons that we see men looking behind them to Europe for 
precedents, instead of being willing to conduct their owtt 
affairs on their own principles. Had congress the right.to 
control those minute interests of society thai touch the 
rooted practices of different sections of the Union^ a» ti^y 
are now controlled by the state legislatures, the revenue of 
the Union would not be worth a year's purchase; for 
nothing but force would compel the Yirginian and the Ver- 
montese to submit to the same detail of social organization. 
In such a case we should quickly see the vicious influence 
of the adverse principles of democracy and aristocracy. 
Still, the constitution of the United States contemplates the 
co-existenqe of these antagonist forces in our system, 
through the several states, and it fully admits of their re- 
presentation, for it leaves to each community the power to 
decide on the character of its constituency. It follows as 
a corollary from the proposition, that either the framers of 
the constitution were guilty ^f the gross neglect of ad- 
mitting into the government of the Union the seeds of its 
own destruction, or that they devised means to obviate the 
natural conflict between principles so irreconcileably hos- 
tile.. They did the latter, by limiting the powers of the 
new government to the control of those interests that take 
the same general aspects under every form of civilized so- 
ciety, let the authority emanate from what sources it may. 
This provision, then, is our only safeguard, and while it is 
respected there is little serious groimd to apprehend the 
down&ll of the system ; but as soon as innpvation shall 
make uiy serious inroads on these sacred limits, the bond 
which unites us will be severed. From all this is to be in- 
ferred the immense importaitce of keeping the action of the 
general government most rigidly within its defined sphere^ 
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to the otter exclusion of all construction but that tirhreh is 
clearly emd distinctly to be inferred by hottest deductions 
of ptjwers that are conceded in terms. 

To the danger which awaits any departui^ from a severe 
intei^retation of the constitution, as it is to {>e apprehended 
from the possibility, and indeed it might be added the ac- 
tual existence of different elements in the federal constitu- 
ency, may "be added that which arises from the facility of 
action through the organized forms Of the state goyern- 
ments. The latter, however, when considered as distincf 
from the difference in these elements themselves, is a danger 
that arises solely from the inherent vices and weaknesses 
of man. They may or they may not lead to evil, as cir- 
cumstances shall direct; but the existence of antagonist 
principles, or of conflicting elements, in the construction of 
any government, must lead to dissension, tinlesS some un- 
usual preventive is demised. As has been seen, in our owA 
case, the expedient is a limitation of powers. 

The second embarrassment dependant on its own details^ 
with which the federal government has to contend, is the 
possibility of an occasional want of concutrence in views 
and action between the different branches of the constituted 
authorities. This evil is pecitliar to our own form of 
polity. It does not exist in England, and is almost the only 
solid advantage which that country, in a political point of 
view, possesses over our own. 

As I am aware there will be a disposition to cavil at 
many of these positions, I may be permitted a word in the 
way of explanation. It has been said that in no other form 
of government is there the same danger from temporary 
coUisions between the different branches of power, as in 
our own. To this would probably be objected the exam- 
ples of England, at certain periods of her history, of France, 
since the restoration, and of divers of what are called the 
constitutional states of Grermany ; such as Bavaria, Saxony, 
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Wucteflcbei^, the H^asen atid Nassau. As respects the 
latter, whUe. they are included in the reasons about to be 
gtvea in relation to th<3 two others, the instances they afford 
are entitled to no respect^ for ihey are all under the control 
of ku external and a superior force. Austria, Prussia^and 
Hussia would interfere to coerce the people,* and the 
knowledge of this fact only has probably prevented revolu- 
tian ill' them all. 

England, so far from being an exception to the ground 
just^aken, a&rds the strongest proof of its justice. The 
revoliition, of 1668 was owing to a struggle between the 
powers of the state. Previously to that period the prerc^a- 
tive was in the ascendant^ and since that period it has been 
constantly on the wane, until it is completely annihilated as 
to all practical political authority. The laws are still 
administered in the name of the king it is true, his signa- 
ture is necessary to certain acts^ and he is yet called the 
head of the church and state ; but aristocracy has cast its 
web about him with so much ingenuity, that the premier 
conductshis hand, the chancellor wields hii^ conscience, and 
parliament feeds him, until he is reduced to the condition of 
a well dressed lay-figure. There undeniably was a con- 
test between parliament and the prerogative during the four 
reigns that preceded the last, and the result goes to prove tl^ 
very position I have taken. This contest has wrought the. 
e&cts orrevohition, perverting the government from a mo- 
nairchy to an oligarchy. The entire authority of the sta^, 
even to that of dictating his iiiinisters to ttie kin|[, is virtu- 
ally in the hands of parliament. Open, palpable revolution 
has been carefully avoided, simply because the tendency 
of such convulsions is to elevate the low and to depress 



'*' Fiance aiiao migbt^now be added to the list of those states that would di- 
rectly, or indirectly, lend its influence to e0ect the same object. 
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tHt git^t, G^nd it was the wi^ of the arisbcrdioy to'eibiJt 
itfe p<itpo^ by mdifect ineaas, and by l*ie fic^ons of le|i;kfi-' 
ty. Tte dscefidaney of the ^botlsand fa^htlies wh(» icmsftrdl 
Itlitd Britii^ empire has been obtiained under the Cfy df 
liberty. 

Ak the situation of France has not adinitlied ofas kna^li 
te^ai fraud as that of Ensfland, her e^t^tDple^ sbfe^e ti)i 
restoration, is still more plainly in favor of the tr^th^ 
bur position. The contest between the croWn and the 
t^hambers ted Lbtiis XVIII. to altet the charter ; ftwd ^;few 
yekre later, when opinidn had gathered force,: and- legia- 
latioli began to assume most of ife ordinary althbatee, 
Ms succ^sstor lost his crown, iii inaking a :siniilar at- 
tempt. *j 

Thtis &r, ill quoting the examples of the Eurbpeaa 
estates, it has been the intention to show merely the inevi- 
table tefidency of struggles between Uie executive and the 
legislature, considered in connexionwith leading prmciples, 
^nd under the supposition that the constituency and the r®- 
^resentation are of the same i;nind. In the eases of wfatt aire 
called in Europe representative governments^the eveoLtaal* 
danger has been somewhat lessened, and the temperiary itt- 
convetiience removed, by a very simple iexpedienti JThe 
ero^n h^s power toprorogueor dissolve the legislature. The 
reasons, therefore, why the embarrassmi^t tliatarises fsom 
temporary collisions bet weten the exetputive^and the leiguyb- 
tivre is greater in America than in Ii^glland or. Fi^aoce, 
are to be found in the fact that the chambers oto be dis- 
solved, and the fact that sliould the new elections be advetise 



* In England the danger has been averted by virtually reducing, all the 
powerB of the ((overnment to one body. The constituency of Engljind is. t» 
to political effect, the property of the representation. In cases where the land- 
lord does not control, the op^n vote ^iveis the fichest man ncariy tK<»«ertainty 
of being: elected, ^he excepfions da iiot aflect the role. 
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to thosa who wield the power of the crown, the chi^mbers, in 
their turn, compel a change of ministers. Th^ alte^pativ^ 
as was the case in France in 1830, is revolution, {t is un- 
aecessary to say tl>at the executive of this country, hi^. no 
P9Wer to dissolve congress, or congress apy power to dis- 
solve a ministry. The inevitable consequences of the co^- 
t^uance of such collisions, viz. revolution, or changes egu^l 
ia ^^ct to r6(\^oUuion, is obviated ojj,ly by the ft^qtiiency of 
the flections. 

We will return to our own polity. 

Iji will b<^ admiUed that the government of lihe. Unilied 
States is Ojue of powers delegated fox limited aiad da* 
fin^ purposes. Its authority is to be foujgid only in the 
constitution. Precedent, as it is derived from our own 
practipe, is valuable merely ^ it ha^ been established on 
soijind .principles, and as it i^ derived from the pi:aotices. of 
others, is to be received with a cautious examination into 
its fitn^ssi for our peculiar condition. 

The bighejst autjp^rity known to the. con$tiil;ution, in ita 
spirit,, is the constituency. It siti^ ii^ judgio^nt over all| and 
approves or condemns at pleasure. AH th^ bi^hcbes. o£ the 
deputed government, executive, legi;^Mive and judicial^ 
axe. equally anoanable to its decis^on^. It ha$ retaiiusd thft 
power of even changing the characters of its ^eveval $etr 
vants ; of pla.ciiig the authority of tt^ pre^dent in the h^nda 
pif ^ committee of congress, omin any othex depository it 
sh^l si(?^€t ; of ^^spensing with tl^ jwdicisny; altpgciUier, 
or jof mpdifying its duties at pl^a^sure ; of re-modelling 
the legislature and of issuing to it new commissions, as it 
shall see fit. The only restraint it has laid on its own acts, 
i| 9 provision pointing out the ibrni. in which ita will is to 
be expressed, and a solitary condition touching that delicate 
point of the rights of the several states, wliich secures to 
i^cti an gqual r^rese^t^tiopi in tfee sen^t^. Wb^ipi tii^ 
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constituency and the people are identical; this l^ecomes 
political liberty. 

The highest attributes of the constituency are delegated 
to the legislature, whose powers are as carefully and as 
distinctly defined, as the nature of things would well per- 
mit. The judiciary and executive are, in a great degree, 
subordinate to the will of the latter, on which there is lio 
restraint but the provisions of the compact, and from which, 
when legitimately exercised, there is no appeal but to the 
constituency. Its members act with no other responsi- 
bility than that which they owe to their own body, 
and to the judgments that may be passed upon their 
measures by those who issued their commissions. Unfike 
the executive and the judiciary, they are liable to no im- 
peachment.* j|When the irresponsible nature of such a 
power, divided as it is among rnany, is taken in connexion 
with its extent, it is very obvidus that fstr more danger is 
to be apprehended from the legislature, througli innovations 
on the principles of the constitution under the forms of 
law, than from either of the two other branches of the go- 
vernment. They all exercise delegated powers, it is true, 
* and powere? that can be perverted from their legitimate uses ; 
but congress is the least restrained, while it possesses the 
highest authority. It follows of necessity that it is tlie 
branch of this government most likely to abuse its trust. 

Obvious as are these fa*s, what has just been said is 
not the popular manner of viewing the subject. The Eng- 
lish aristocracy has so long been innovating on the pre- 



* Thif M an instaoo; in which imitation has led im astray from the com« 
meocement. What snfgcient reamn can he given why the n^pre^ntativ*, 
in a system like ours, should not he tried and punished for an abuse of trpst^ 
as well as a judge, or the president 7 In countries in which the representative 
is cither an advocate or a master, there is good cause fi>r his* impunity, but in 
^urs, where he is only a servant, thei« is none. 
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I'ogative of the crown, under the cry of hberty. and the 
theory of the English constitution has so artfully favored 
such a mystification, that we have caught the feeling of 
another country, and are apt to consider those to whom 
we have confided the greatest authority under the least 
responsibility, the exclusive guardians of our liberties ! 
Such an opinion can only be entertained by a sacrifice of 
both fact and reason. The constituency is its own pro- 
tector, or our pretension to real liberty would be idle. The 
executive is a creature of our own forming, and for our 
own good, and it is manifestly a weakness to confound him 
or his authority, with a prince and his prerogative, the 
latter being based on the divine right. 
. In a monarchy power is supposed to be the prerogative 
of the crown, and what is called liberty is no mo>e than 
coricessions obtained from the sovereign in behalf of the 
subject. Under really free institutions, government itself 
is no more than a concession of powers for the benefit of 
protection atid association. It is very possible that these 
mutual concessions should produce an exactly similar set 
of subordinate ordinances or laws, and yet one government 
shall enjoy real freedom, and the other possess no more 
than its ishadow. The essence of liberty is in the ultimate 
power to control, as residing in the body of the nation. 
Its form is exhibited through the responsibility of the pub- 
lic agents. "^ ' 

The inference that I could wish to draw from this brief 
statement is the absolute necessity of construing the Consti- 
tution of the United States on its own principles; of rigidly 
respecting the spirit as well as the letter of its provisions ; 
and of never attempting to avert any evil which may arise 
under the practice of the government, in any other manner 
than that which is pointed out by the instrument itself On 
no' other terms can this Union be perpetuated, and on 
these terms, there is reason to believe that our prospect of 
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uaiti<Hi^I baippiness and power, exceeds ijiai of any other 
fflopk on the globe. 

I now. proppsQ to mentioo. two or three o^d^s in wbi(^ 
if^ k^it of admittiag foreign examples into the adjp(#4Sr 
tri|tipi^ 0|f our Qwn system, has violated the es$0ptia\ prin- 
ciploi^ qf the^^reat national compact. I shall (^ovD^^nce. 
\|(ith dp^ ex^uUve, altboqgh it might not be difB^ult to: 
sh^w Hh^i llfte habit, of reasoning of America^ iriteresti? on 
I^glish priE¥^Jple$9 has led, in some particulara, to the <^ri- 
giljal ^ror of modeliAg ih^ institutions themselv^s^ inta 
fffpim ]l^t iadififerently suited to ovir a^tua) condition. As 
JXfij spi^^ is limited, I shall endeavor tp be brief. 

The appointing power of the president is contaiped in 

At^ U- Sec. ^9 of the Constitution^ and is expresi^ed in th^se 

Wpr4s; — "A;id he shrill npmin^te^and by and with the 

advice apd consent of ^he senate, shall appoint aqibasi^- 

(}or% other public ministers and pons^^ ifec. 4P0." So fav 

£ia tjie^ particular officers are concerned, there i^ npt other 

cpi^^tuUpnai mode of appointing them, unleas under tl^ 

provision of cl^fVMse 34? sanie section, whi<}b goes op to stay, 

that '^ the president i^all have po\v'er tp l^ll ^U ^(^^iHWies 

t](i^ ipoay happep cLuring the recess of the senate, by gi^n,t' 

ing. cpi^n^ssipns which shall expire ^t the e^nl of their n^^t 

s^ion." Tfiis provision was evidently znad^. tp pr^vwt 

tb^ n^jc^&isity qi calling tho Senate tpgethj^r p^el^ly^ 

and, at the same time, to preirent the public servi<p^ ffo^ 

fiiU^ing- 

Two practices have prevailed in th^ gpv^rpment as to 

the manner of deciding what offices shall, be credited.. 
In the one ca/se, it is commanded by law that there shall 
be certain offices, and it becomes the duty cjf the presi- 
dent and senate to name the persons who sire to fill thein, 
fn the other, it is left to the discretion of those who hold 
the appointing power to settle the question, congress re- 
taining^ the check of refusing the mpney by which they are 
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to *be paid. In the latter i^ase it is understood tkttt the mpy 
pointment is legal, although a salary should be tefosed, pto^ 
Vided thb nomiilise will serve fct' nothilig. As r^pects 
fbteign minii^ters, (heir number, rank and destination, havt 
never been determined in any other manner than by the 
sinqde exercise of the appointing power. 

Mr. W. C. Rives, of Virginia, was regularly fcind legally 
suppointed a minister to- the court of France, in 1829. hk 
1832, he rdtnrned home, and resigned. Soon after, Mr. 
LeaviH Harris was appointed, lyt/ the President and Sfe- 
natej a chargSd'affiiires to fill the vacant mission, fnthe 
absence of any law to the contrary, this was the only me- 
thod of determining what the rank of that mission should 
be. Some months later, and during the recess of the se- 
nate, Mr. Harris either resigned or was removed, and Mr. 
Livingston was appointed an Envoy Ekvtrawdin&ry and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in his place. Whence did thfe 
Ipresident derive his power for making this appointment? 
1 'see no other source than an inference that might be drawn 
from the appropriations ; but can congress, even by a dilrect 
law, give a power to the president to name a citizen to an 
^original office during the 'recess of the senate ? It had been 
determined that the mission to France should be that of a 
charge d'aiikires, pr^isely in the same manner that it had 
been determined that a great many other missions should 
be lowered- in tank ; and the president, it appears to ttw, 
.had just as :mueh legal warranty for removing the 6hai^ 
d'aiflaires to Colombia, during the recess of the seklate, and 
-for appoin^g 4 minister in his place, as he had tb namSe 
Mr. Livingston to fill the vacancy occasioned by the rdsijg< 
nation or.removal of Mr. Harris. When a lieutenant of 
the navy dies, the president surely has no power to appoint 
a captain to succeed him*, even though the appropriations 
might nieet the difference in the respective amounts of pay. 
The practice is liable to great abuse. Mr. Brving. wai^ 
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itDimnated as mituster to Constantinople, bcrt was rejected 
by the senatej^on the ground that the rank of the mission 
should be limited to that of a char^ d'affaires. Mr. David 
Porter was . eventually appointed in the- latter capacity, 
l^ow, if the doctrine prevail that the president has a right 
to name a minister to succeed a charge during the recess 
of the senate, what was there to prevent him from pursuing 
his original intention, by removing Mr. Po;-tor and putting 
Mr. Erving in his place with the rank of minister 1* 

Take amXich stronsfer case. 

Consuls can only be appointed 6y the President with 
the consent of the Senate^ unless to fill vacancies in 
the recess of thq latter, and then the appointment can only 
be made by the president. The language of the Constitu- 
tion on this pointy will not .admit of misconception. In 
1833, Mr. Barnet, then consul at Paris, died. Mr. Niles had 
been left charge des affaires of the legation a short time pre- 
viously. The difference between a charge d'affiiires and 
a person left charge des affaires of a legation is very mate- 
rial, or, rather, under our system, it ought to be very mate- 
rial. A charge d'affaires is the lowest officer in the ranks 
of diplomacy that is ever charged with a mission. He can 
execute the same political powers as an ambassador 01 the 
highest-; but a secretary left charge des affaires is no more 
than one who remains to keep open the communications 
between the. two countries, and receives his appointment 
from the minister. It may. be questioned whether one can 
.b^ l^ally appointed at all und^r our compact. .Mr. Rives 
himself was no otlier than an agent of the American 
states commissioned to execute certain defined functions. 



* It is scarcely iieceesary to say, that uothitig o^eiislve is intended to the 
gentleman appointed^ for whose talents I have the greatest respect ; nor in 
any particular blame attached to the present executive, for the looseness of 
the practice ef the government had crept iiito a precedent. 
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Vfhea be hk the. mission with Mr. Niles, the lattet bec«m0| 
in one sensey bis deputy. The commission which thcr 
Utter held as secretary of legation^ gave him no legal claim 
to the trust, which Mr. Rives might, had he seen fit, haTO 
confided to another. On the death of Mr. Barnet, Mr, 
Niles, in virtue of powers contained in the regular instruc* 
lions, (as I understand,) appointed a consul to succeed liim» 
EfoB, th^n, we have an office, which the constitution fK* 
presdy says jdiall be filled only by the president and senalOi 
exeept in the case of a single contingency, and in the event 
of that contingency by the president alone, filled by a sub» 
attole^ substitute ! 

I understand that the commanders of the Mediterraneati 
squadrons are instructed to appoint consuls, and that they 
havB often done so. In one instance, there is good r0aso]| 
to think that the fimctions of a consul were for a long time 
weeuted by a woman, who had no other <H)mmi8sion than 
her dying husband's request. 

The foreign agents of the government are in the habit 
p£ naming attaches. to the different legations, and the cm* 
aioils fii^equently commission what are called vice-comsuk. 

An attache i3 either an officer or he ts not If ati o)£oer> 
he is appointed directly in the fiice of the constimdon 5 if 
notv his appointment is an imposition on foreign <:oiin!trie% 
vdio believe him to be one, and treat him accordingiyW 
Ccreat injustice is done to the institutions and its exduoi^^ 
by the practioe of naining attache& Many intelligmtinieift 
aad^KWiid Anpiericai)s have unquestionably obtained tte 
aiipciintnient ; but, in too many instances, vain and igUorafil 
ywmg persons seek tiie distinction, get into a aociety tfaait 
turns their heads, and begin to deride the republican in3tittt>i- 
tions which they are thought to represent To such a pasa 
did this abuse extend, that serious thoughts wereentertaiiied 
by some of our countrymen, who were in Europe a year, or 
two fliacBy to address a maoDtorial to congress on the snfeject. 

10 
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Even the president, as the law stands, has no power to ap^ 
point a vice-consul, and yet there are some scores of these 
functionaries in existence ! No civil officer of this govern- 
ment can be appointed legally, except in one of two man- 
ners, viz. either by the president and senate, as pointed ottt 
in the constitution, or by the president himself, the^ bead 
of a depa]:tment, or a court of law, in virtue of an act of 
congress. I found that the consular instructions supposed 
a power in the consul to appoint his agents, who, in many 
eases, perform all his duties. I did as others had done be- 
five me, and named an agent ; but seeing the error, ibs has 
been said in an ^earlier part of this letter, the office was re- 
signed. I mention the circumstance merely to show that 
what is here advanced is advanced on principle, and with 
no view to, criminate any particular man, or any set of 
men. ^ 

AU these abuses, and a great many more of a similar 
character that might be named, arise from tlie habit of 
seeking authorities for our practice among other nations, 
instead of taking those which form the compact between 
the states. The king of England, or those who wield tbe 
prerogative in his name, are the fountains of honor, and 
they make such appointments as they please,, and in any 
mode or form they shall see fit, and any objection raised to 
the course taken by our government is usually met by ^me 
precedent derived from the usages of England. He who 
pcmits to the constitution is answered by a sa3ring of Mr« 
Biirke, or )a decision of my Lord Mansfield ! These cases 
liave been mentioned because they have occurred openly, 
and ev^QL party spirit has so £sir acquiesced in the authoiky 
of European precedent, that it has never assailed those who 
have been the agents of permitting their existence. 

Let us see if congress itself is exempt firom the sinister 
influence of foreign example. 

The late events connected with the removal of the de^ 
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posits afe known to ev^ry one. The president directs the 
secretary of the treasury to withdraw the public moneys from 
the BlBUik of the United States, and on receiving a refusal, 
be removes the incumbent, and fills the place with an officer 
dis^Msed to comply. , This officer, agreeably to a provision 
of the law which gave him authority to perform the act, 
makes a r^)ort of his reasons to congress. The senate df 
the United States, after a long debate on the subject matter 
of the report, passes a separate resolution declaring, in sub- 
stance, that the interference of the president in this affitir 
was unconstitutional. To this vote the president ask^ leave 
to enter a solemn protest, principally on the ground that it 
is, in effect, a judgment pronounced without the forms of 
law. 

With the legality of the course pursued by the president, 
or with the justness of the exceptions he has taken to the vote 
of the senate, so far as they relate to its judicial effect, the 
objects of this letter have no connection. But as 'every citi- 
sta who expresses his opinions with due moderation, and* 
with a suitable deference to the sentiments of others, has a 
right to lay his objections to the acts of any or every de- 
partioaent of the government before the public, I s^all at- 
tempt to show, that, by the letter of the constitution, by a fidr 
construction of its spirit, and from all just reasoning 
through inferences to be drawn from the good and evil of 
the step it has taken, the senate of thCjUnited States had 
no authority- whatever to pass any separate resolution 
at all on the subject, whether in £sivor of, or against the 
ooiiduct of the executive ; andtba^ all the authority which 
can or has been quoted to the contrary, is derived from a^ 
state of thin^ so essentially different from our own, as to 
be vidueless, or worse than none. The reader will at oi^^e 
perb^ve that if this position can be made good, it will be 
in perfect conformity with the general driftof this letter* 
< In anal3nBing the authority of congress, we aare to look' 
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BOwhere but to the constitution. Burke and De Lolme . aod 
Hallsan were all able nrrit^rs ; Pitt, iPox, any many otfaera, 
have been eloquent speakers, but neither of them had any 
concern with the compact that binds these states togelhex. 
it is poDely a bargain of our own making, and it should be 
a bargain of our own construitig. So &r as precedent it 
eonnected with mere parliamentary usage, in refbreaee 
to forms only, and to principles as they relate to forms, the 
authority of the statesinen named may be etitided, triUi 
many ^exceptions, to their weight ; but when therieis tj^Mh 
tion'of'the gjreat principles of our goyemment, or of kt 
peculiar )Biction, authorities from such a source are to-hefm^ 
ceived like advice from an enemy. The Uberty of whidt 
they speak is not our liberty. It means no more tinil 
|XHrer wrested from the repository which has held it for 
ages by the accidents and usages of monarchy aiKl fboi^ 
lity, and is nieant to descend no lower than a partionlmr 
easte< The liberty with, which we are con^cemed is regUr 
larly bal^ on the foundations of the people, and is iutwded 
jfor their benefit. 

The senate of the United States has passed a sq)anit# 
resolution prohouncing the conduct of thp president to bo 
unconstitutional in reference to a certain exercise of autbot 
hty. On the mere merits of this step the public mind is 
divided, although very few indeed question its right to 
take a separate resolution, except as it is prejudging a caaa 
on which its members may be called to decide as tridm 
under an impeachment. So rooted is the feehng that tbo 
legislature is the guardian of our liberties, that most meb do 
not see that, under a S3rstem like our own, every particle of 
power it exercises is abstracted from the constituent ! . The 
concessions that have been made to congress may all hav0 
been xhade in the interest of order and good govermtent ; 
but, BO &r as a blind jealousy is in any manner to be jnustti 
fied) it is no mo^e than conunon sense to take caie that it 
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should be MjL on our own side of the question. Let us 410W 
look for the powers under whi<^ the senate hasiicted. 

The manner in which the constitution has delegated 
power to congress is of some moipent in such an ii^vest^- 
gation^ That instrument commences with sayings that aU 
i^lidati^ authority shall resiide in the tv>o houses.of coii- 
gi8B8. V It then speaks of the organization and of the ele- 
ments of the respective bodies, and of the forms of elections. 
An entire section is next devoted to the Meparate powers of 
•a^fa house. If any direct authority for the vote of the 
Mnate is contained in the constitution, it is naturally to be 
looked 6>r in this section."* The only clause that oontaint 
any tbi^, which 4;I\e most fertile imagination has attempted 
lo torture into authority to take a vote of censure on tfie 
•€t» of the president, is the second. Bf the second clams^ 
^ each house m^y determine the rules of its proceedings^ 
ficfi.-' Bat to determine the mminer of performing funor 
tions so obviously does not infer a nght to crectte them, that 
diift opinion: is entitled to no respect. 

In tboee sections which treat of the oiiganization of the 
Mq^ietive houses, there are clauses giving to eac^h body 
the power to choose its ow|x officers, with one exOeption in 
tbe case of t^e senate, and which give to the house of re- 
prasralatives the sole pdwer of impeachment, and to Am 
wnate the right to sit in judgment The constitution, ,iii 
l^Mking of the manner of electing the president^ refers the 
cboiee to the house of representatives in a certain continr 
gency^ and it gives to the senate the power to count the vpte|( 
Ibat come^from the electoral colleges. These several clausef 
embrace all the poweri^ directly granted to each houae to 
act separately, that is contained in the instrument frosp 
which 'all the power Hiey l^ave ta act at all is derived. It 



* See Note D, end of pamphlet. 
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is a just inference from the minute speeification of the 

powers which are expressly panted, many of which are of 

a kind that were indispensably requisite for the kcthn of 

tfie reisipective houses, and might safdy have been left to t 

eoBstruction, if it had been intended to leave any principle 

whatever to construction, that no other authority was vn 

any case to be exercised by either house of congress sepa- 

Tdiely, Even the power to keep a separate record of its own 

forqceedings is granted to each house in terms, a right thtt 

m^fat fairly enough be supposed to be incidental to* that of 

proceeding at all. It must be conceded, then, that the const!* 

tution has granted no direct authority to the senate to p«n 

a sinqple vote of censure on the acts of the-preddentj or on 

those of the meanest citizen of the land: Unless it^^an be 

foundin ajust and fairconstruction, therefore, of some powet | 

that has beendtrec^/y granted, we shall be driven to our 

dd enemy imitation, and imitation of a system so opposed 

to our own as to render it doubly hazardous. . » I 

Ckmstruction is a fruitful source of power. The consti- 
tution has provided, however, an important check against 
its abuse, by declaring that all powers which are not drie- 
gated to the United iStates, nor prohibited to the states, "are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.^- By j 

the people is meant, as a matter of course, the constitiieney. ! 

Common prudence would seem to say, that construction^ 
under a compact like^ our own, should be jealously limited 
to clear inferences from the powers that are granted in 
terms. In this view of the case, the act of the senate can 
be sustained by no sufficient authority, since-there is no 
authority expressly granted to that body to act separately 
that can, in any manner, be tortured into such an inference, 
't^his difficulty has been foreseen, and they who sustain the 
conduct of the senate, depend on precedent and general 
prkiciples, or maintain that its act was merely prepara- 
tory to ordinsgry legislation. 
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There can be no doubt that congress (not the senate alone) 
had a right to act on the report of the secretary of the 
treasnry in relation to the removal of the deposites. It had 
ftill power to order them to* be restored to the fiank of the 
United States. This could be done, it is to be presumed^ 
under the spirit of the. charter, by a simple resolution or 
(urder. But the constitution commands that '' every order, 
resolution or vote," which requires the concurrence of ih^ 
two house?, that of adjournment alone excepted, shall be 
sent to the president for his ap|)roval, as in the case of a 
biU, and in the event of his disapproving, that it sh«tll be 
carried by a two-tfiirds vote in each house, before it take 
effect No one can believe that the president would approve 
of a resolution to restore the deposites^ or of a vote of oen* 
sure on himself. J^ is matter of notoriety, that the house 
of representatives is of the same way of thinking. An at^ 
tempt at legislation, therefore, would have &iled. This is 
probably the reason fliat there has been no attempt at l^gtB^ 
ladion.* The vote of the senate is a simple, unqualified 
vote' of censure, as to its effect, and in its form it is the 
mere expression of aki opinion of that body. To*8ay that 
it has any conne^on with ordinary legislation is to insult 
the meanest intellect. We are consequently driven to ge- 
lieral principles, or to precedent for . the authority we are 
seeking. " 

Precedent derived from our own practices may be ad* 
dticed in extenuation of even an erroneous procedure, be- 
yond a question ; but, unless the procedure itself' can Ife 
justified on principles that aris^ from our own state of 
things, so fiir as the argument of this letter is concerned, 

* Notice of an attempt at legislation on this subject has just been given by 
the very senator who introduced the vote of censure, a drcumstanoe that of 
itself shows he did iiot keep legislatipn in view in the original step. ' 
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tl^e inore the practice has prevailed, tixe greater is the evil 
which it is its object to expose. 

. It 18 claimed as a parliamentary usage, from time imme* 
morial, fbi legislative bodies to . express their opinions, on 
public measures in this mode. The justification of the 
9epate is rested on this circumstance more than on any 
other, and certainly it is the best attempt at justificatioi; 
that has been made. Let us examine its vaUdity. 

The practices of the colonial legislatures must be ideo* 
tified with tho^e of parliament, for the struggle, or the pre<^ 
tevice of a struggle, between the prerogative of the crown 
and the franchises of the people was common to all| 
inducing the same modes of attack and defence. The 
practices of the state legislatures, if opposed to the prin*: 
caples of their respective governments, or not warranted 
by direct concessions from the people, are liable to the same 
objection as the act of the senate, and only go to prove the 
extent of the evil, like precedents derived from congress* ^ 

We^e the argument to rest here, I should be prepared, tp 
asy for one, that the senate, having no sufficient power del^« 
|{ated by the constitution, overstepped its authority in pii39* 
ing any resolution on the subject at all, as unconnected wit|^ 
legislatiouiand in the absence of the forms of impejachmenft 
let preced^t decide as it might I do not believe that coa* 
gross itself, &r less one of its bodies separately, can find 
{fUtho^ity in the constitution ibr.pa;s»ixiga resoUition of t^is 
i^ure, wiAi no other view than ^ m^e expf esiM^m of itf 
Qfi^ion I and I cannot but think, that the. constitution <m 
the United States qught to prevail against prece4efit, let it 
ean)^ fron^ wha^ source it may. But it is my intention lo 
give the argument all the benefit it can receive from^ the 
pr ac t ic e s of parliament, reserving the ri^t to make use of 
principles to defeat their effect, for such an illustration 
is the precise point to which I most desire to bring the 
reader. . 
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It will be conceded that some legitimate good must be 
the object of every general construction of power in a state, 
or the measure becomes an act of tyranny as well as of 
usurpation. 

The two houses of parliament do pass resolutkMis, both 
separate and concurrent, censuring the conduct of thoM 
who are termed ^ his majesty's mioisters," but who are, in 
truth, the ministers of parliament. They censure those 
who .are responsible to themselves, who are appointed At 
their pleasure, and who retire before their frown. An ho^ 
norable member of the s^iate has lately said that he wa« 
not his senator, in allusion to the executive,, and it was 
welt said. He might have gone farther, and have luidedy 
nor am I my oum senator: He is onr senator, and the pre* 
sident is our president, and we commissioned both to di»> 
charge certain important public trusts, under very posidva 
limitations a£ authority. 

There is amative for the censure of parliament It is 
a test of parties, ajod the precursor of a change. Either 
parliament or ministers must yield. Th^ is, in &ct, n# 
popular ^constituency tn the question. The peers represent- 
themselves, and lite ccnnmons represent the money c( 
Ae rich, that of the peers included. - So closeAy was the 
price of a seat in the lower house ^aiculaied, Jbelfore the 
faite reform, that it was generally estimated it cost £1000 
a year, taking into the account the chances of a ^Assolo" 
tion. A vole of cisnsure on the king cannot be passed, ibr 
parliament stili rei^)ects the fictions <^ ttM» constitutian, 
and it woold be useless ; but votes of censure on the mxDUh 
ters are common : they are the usual method of ascertaining 
the strength of parties, and the ordinary mode of producing 
a change of measures, or, at least, of men. 

What has all (his in»^ommon with the principles or the 
ordinances of the American constitution ? The censures 
i^oongresi cannot drive a prasident Ifrem his chair^ or eveii 

11 . 
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a secretary from his. cabinet. They both virtually hold 
their places by the same tenure as that of congress itself. 
They are equally the servants of the people, who have re- 
served to themselves the right to judge of their conduct 
But while the vote *of the senate can do no good, it may 
and has done much harm. It has brought into action the 
second great embarrassment peculiar to the details of 
this form of government, that of creating dissension be- 
tween its different branches, by which the interests i\ot of 
" his majesty,'' but of the people, suffer. The supplies of 
Itbis very year hav^ been' so long delayed, in confiequenee 
of the determination of the opposition to embarrass the 
executive, according to the English mode, that individuals 
have been compelled to pay heavy penalties for the benefit 
*of the imitation. Government cannot be sued,* and con- 
tractors must await its justice. It is not agreeable, how<» 
ever, to pay three per cent, a month, for money that would 
be forthcoming if Burke and Chatham) and the Parlia- 
mentary History of Englaiid, were less in the hands of 
some of our l^islators, and the constitution more. 

The cry of withholding the supplies bas reached tihe 
press, and, in some cases, the people. If th^se supplies are 
not just in themselves, if they are extravagant in amount, 
or prodigal in expenditure, they should never have been 
gsanted at all ; but for a l^;islator to manifest that he is 
opposed to granting them merely with a view to embarrass 
an adnwistration, is a direct insult on the intelligence of 
the con9tituency. It is not withholding its i^pplies, but it is 
withholding our supplies. Parliament, by adopting a system 



* Tiiu is another initi^ce of error, arinng from imitajtion at the com- 
menoement In coontries in "which the rights of the subject are no more than 
oonpessions ftom power, we can understand why a government should not be 
•aed; but tmder our polity, reason and justice would both say that every ft- 
ciUty should W gWen to UMi^wwk to eiifovQ^ thwr elms agmrt te «tBOi|g. 
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of withholding the supplies, bas annihilated the prerogative) 
except as it is wielded for its own purposes. The president 
will still be president, though congress refuse to vote a dollar, 
and the faith of this nation will be violated if his salary be 
not punctually paid. If he commit grave &ults pending 
the legal term of service ^ impeachment and punishment are 
the remedies, and every four years the people sit in judg- 
ment on the merits of his acts. This measure of with- 
holding the supplies is pecuUarly English ; it is* the means 
by which parliament has destroyed whatever of balance 
the government ever had, and is ^e simplest, the most ob* 
vious, and the most dangerous of all the modes of legisla* 
tive usurpiation. It is time to begin to consider our legis* 
^ lators in their true character ; not as sentinels to watch the 

executive merely, but as those of the public servants the 
most likely to exceed their delegated authority. 

I am quite prepared for the feeling to which these re- 
marks will be likely to give birth. It is one of the promi- 
nent evils of this system of imitation, that the minds of the 
constituency themselves get to be poisoned. 4 ^^^ direc- 
tion is given to the public watchfulness. • Already we have 
the president, an officer created for our special benefit, com- 
pared to the king of England. It may be useful here to 
institute a short comparison between the authorities of these 
two functionaries. The king, it is true, now merely repre- 
sents the prerogative, the latter being wielded at the will of 
parliament, but we will consider him as he exists in theory, 
and as other kings yet exist in &ct. 

The right of the king to his crown is derived from de- 
scent, and is inalienable. He can declare war and make 
peace. He is the head of the church, the fountain of honor, 
and can do no wrong. Here is certainly no resemblance 
to a president. JSoth command the armies, but on very 
difierent conditions. The president is merely a generalis- 
simo, Congress being an aulic council to direct him as it 
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sbaH please, and he must do very much as it shall direct ; 
beings in his military capacity, virtually as much under 
the law as the lowest corporal in the ranks. Parliamen- 
tary usurpation may have reduced the king of Elngland 
as low, it is true, compelling him as civil king to bind 
himtelf as military king ; but it is not so in France, and 
odier oountries where the prerogatives are still exercised 
by the sovereigns. The king of France can raise as many 
men by enlistm^t as he shall see fit^ provided he can 
Bad means to pay. them. The army h his army. In 
such a state of things, there may be a good reason for 
withholding the supphes* As keepers of the pubhc mo- 
neys, the trusts and duties of both king and president 
are the same. It is no more than to name competent 
agents, and so &r from being a benefit, in both cases, it 
is an onerous charge ; such a charge as inen in commer* 
eial life ordinarily ask two and a half per cent, on the 
amounts received and paid for assuming, and this, too, with 
tfie additional advantage of mingling them, for the time be« 
ing, with their private resources. The king can do no 
wrong ; the premdent is responsible for his acts, both by 
the ordinary law and under an impeachment. It follows 
that there is no great analogy between a president and a 
king. • 

To return to the act <^ the senate. We have already 
considered it in relation to its authority, and we will now 
look for its real character. It is not legislative beyond a 
doubt. It is neither more nor less than a solemn expression 
of an opini<»i by that honorable body, in its collected ca* 
pacity. As, in the absence of direct authority, it is required 
to justify the act on principles applicable to our ei^)ecial 
condition, we must look to all its probable results in esti- 
mating its propriety. 

An expression of an opinion that has so clear a tendeney 
to embanrass the acticm of a government especially created 
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for the sole benefit of the constituency, should have some 
high countervailing advantage. It cannot have been ut- 
tered to the world for the information of the senators them- 
selves, or in order that they may know their own minds. 
It was not expected, at least not plausibly expected, that 
it would cause the president to reduce his steps ; to re*- 
appoint Mr. Duane and to restore the deposites. If such 
was the intention, the failure might have been foreseen. 
From this quarter it has produced a protest, and feelings be- 
tween the president and senate of which much evil and no 
good to the public service are to be the consequences. But, 
I shall be informed, it is telling the nation what the senate 
thinks of the conduct of its executive. This is very true, 
and in reply, as was very reasonably to be anticipated, the 
president, in his turn, has told the nation what he thinks of 
the conduct of the senate. It remains for the nation now 
to say what it thinks of the conduct of both. If the senate 
has passed this resolution for the benefit of the nation, (and all 
its formal acts have a false direction that have not this ten- 
dency,) it remains to be seen in what manner. We have not 
been told a fact, biit the senate's opinion ef a fact. The 
fact was as well known to us all, as to the senate itself Yfiliy 
has the senate given us its opinion in this matter I In or- 
der to extract ours in reply ? Atihe proper time our opinion 
would have been made known, without this interference of 
the senate. But, it will be said, the senate is a learned and 
an intellectual body, and its opinion will have weight witfi 
the constituency, and fnfluence the public mind. Thero 
has been a great deal said, and said cleverly too, on llie 
subject of the right of the constituent to instruct his repre* 
sentative, but this doctrine savors strongly of a right in the 
representative to instruct his constituent! ^he senate 
was never commissioned to act in this manner on the public 
will, and the practice is liable to the grossest abuses. If the 
pre»dentcan be censured, candidates for the presideney 
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can be eaisured too. Means will never he wanting, and 
the two houses of congress ^ill degenerate into mere elec- 
tioneering caucuses. 

But is not this a free country, freer than England ; — ^is 
not congress our representation, and shall not congress do 
that which parliament does daily 7 God forbid that con- 
gress should ever have power to do that which parliament 
does daily ; and, on the other hand, God forbid 'that the 
president should not do daily thkt which the kix^'of Etig- 
land (of his own will) cannot do at all ! Parliament has 
aeissed upon the executive powers,, and rendered the king a 
cjrpher ;-it wields the prerogative in his name ; it has pulled 
down and set up dynasties ; it is both law and constitution ; 
it has established a religion and is about to destfoyone ; il 
has rendered the judges dependant on its pleasure ; and) 
quite lately, it has even changed its own elements ! Par* 
liament is absolute. Who is there bold enough in thi9 na« 
tion to say that he wishes congress to possess the powers of 
parliament? Congress is composed of what the lawyers 
call '' attorneys in fact," and when we see it overstepping 
in the least its delegated functions, our feelings should be 
like those of one who has authorized another to sell, in hi? 
name, a single acre of his land, and who learns that - his 
9gent haa so interpreted his authority, that he is about to 
dispose of the whole estate. 

If the president could do ho more than the king of Eng^ 
land can do in fact, (putting fictions out of the question,) 
we should be incurring the evils of periodical elections^ 
and paying $25,000 a year to one of our own citizens .to 

• 

live in the White House and do nothing. 

If the vote of the senate is not authorized by any direct 
power delegated by the constituency in the great national 
compact ; if it cannot be justified by fair deductions from 
any power that is so delegated ; and if a just considerati<m 
of the uses and origin of similar authority, as it is exerdsed 
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in other countries, shows that its exercise here, on the same 
principles^ is opposed to the spirit of our own institutions, 
where are we to look for the vindication of the step of that 
body? It can be found only in precedents derived from 
our own practice, and precedents of evil derived from our 
own practice and founded on the usages of the English 
parliament, only make the case it is my wish to present 
so much the stronger. 

The evil is not limited to the vote of the senate. The 
house of representatives, as anxious to support as the se- 
nate is to condemn the course of the executive, has sent a 
committee to investigate the affairs of the bank, and, the 
directors of the institution refusing to acquiesce in the 
measure, a resolution is introduced to arrest the whole 
body for contempt. Whence is the power derived by which 
congress itself can take such a step? Why parliament 
does it ! But it has been seen that parliam^it does.a great 
deal that it would be considered tyranny and usurpation 
for congress to attempt. The constitution gives no power 
to congress to arrest any one for contempt. Each house is 
m^er of its own hall, and there its pi^ce power ends. But 
the constitution gives congress power to pass all laws neces- 
sar^rto carry the defined powers into effect, and this measure 
is required to extort information that is important to the 
public good. The constitution has given this authority to 
congress, and it will be time enough for any branch of the 
government to use it, when congress, by law, has vested it 
with the necessary authority. 

It would be more respectable, and &r safer, were we 
to make an effort to conduct •ir own affairs on our own 
principles. If this Union shall ever be destrbyed by any 
error or faults of an internal origin, it will not be by execo* 
tive, but by legislative usurpation. The former is easily 
enough restrained, while the latter, cloaked under the c^- 
pearanee of legality and representation, is but too apt Us^/ 
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carry the public sentiment with it. England has changed 
its form of government, from that of a monarchy to Uiat 
of an exceedingly oppressive aristocracy, precisely in this 
mhnner. 

The habit of listening to another people, and of imbibing 
their prejudices and peculiar ways of thinking, does not 
linut its injury to the representation of the country. The 
constituency itself becomes tainted by the communion, and 
oeases to judge of its own interests on its own principles. 
This is the penalty we pay for being the younger and the 
less important nation. The question that has just been 
considered furnishes proof of what is said. 

The contest between the executive and the senate has 
very naturally aroused the friends of the respective parties, 
and strange political heresies are rife among us. My limits 
will admit of but one or two brief examples. 

In bis protest, the' president lays down the doctrine that 
the keeping of the public moneys must be confided to 
diose whose tenure of office is left to his official discretion, 
and whose manner of discharging their trusts must of ne- 
cessity be submitted to his supervision and approval. Now 
against this plain, <^nstitutional position, there is raised a 
cry from one extremity of the Union to ibe other, which, 
to say the least, is not of the most prudent and reflecting 
character. It is highly probable that some preced^it may 
be found in the speeches of Lord Chatham or Mr. Burke, 
m which the danger of executive usurpation in soioe way 
connected with the public money is pointed out, and which, 
if admitted as authority^ will make Gen. Jackson appear 
in but very indiifoent colott in the eyes of his fellow citi* 
98DS. But Gen. Jackson, although he can do what the 
king of England cannot do, is not the king of England 
aAir all He is our fellow citizen, named to a high trust 
fiir a definite period, and with a defined autiiority. Com- 
woiLseiMtt and coxmnon iionesty would tell us, thevefore^ 
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the expediency of looking into the conditions of the bar- 
gain under which he has accepted service, before we open 
the vials of our wrath upon his head. What says the con- 
stitution which we have compelled -him to swear he will 
defend? It says, in so many words, that he shall have the 
power of appointing all the officers of the government (with' 
the consent and advice of the senate) with the exception of 
those whose appointment is provided for by the constitution 
itself, and of certain inferior officers^ whose appointment 
congress can, by law, place in the gift of either the presi- 
dent alone, of the heads of departments, or of the courts 
of law. It will be well for us to remember that " ppwer," 
as it is used in the American constitution, is but another 
word for dtUy.^ As the constitutidh' is silent on the subject 
of the appointment of a treasurer of the United States, and 
the office is certainly a very important office,, and not an 
inferior one, it follows as a matter of course that the keep^ 
ing of the money cannot be placed beyond the supervision 
and authority of the executive. Congress can say that 
the money shall be kept where or in whatever naanner 
it shall please ; it can put the trust m the hands of commis- 
sionersj and as many as it shall see fit to order ; but it can- 
not say who those commissioners shall be, for the. simple 
reason that the constitution is silent as to the existence of 
• any such power in congress, suid has spoken as plainly as 
words can speak, to say that another shall possess it. Eng- . 
lish reasoning has so far prevailed, however, jthat we have 
been plainly told congress can raise a committeie of its own 
body to keep the money, or it can put it in the custody of 
the vice-president and of the judges, who are independent 
of the president, and thus rescue us from tyranny. As 
for the judges, they have already spoken their minds on 
this subject, and have told congress, in the matter of the 
pensions, that they shall assume no duties that the con- 
stitution has not authorized. The vice-president nlay cer- 
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faiaTy be named as a commissioner for keeping the public 
money, by the president and senate, holding the appoiiit* 
ment at the pleasure of the former, but it is far beyond the 
power of congress to give him a character as vice-prBsidenty 
that is not bestowed already by the constitution.* It would 
be just as lawful for the executive to pretend to give new 
pomrers to congress itself The powers or dutieis of the se- 

* 

veral branches of government can only be varied by the 
highest legislation of the land— that of the constituency, 
convened in the representation prescribed by the national 
compact. Congress having no power to hold the money 
itself, can grant none to a committee of its own body. It 
is exclusively a legislative corps, (as congress,) and it can 
exercise even that authority only, subject to the limitations 
mentioned in the constitution. 

Many who read this letter will feel dispoised to exclaim 
against a state of things which places so much power in 
the hands of one man. I see far less apprehension of ex- 
ecutive than of legislative usurpation in this country. Stilly 
I am wilUng to admit that the president has too much 
authority for our form 'of government. This is precisely 
one of the points in which imitation led the firamers of the 
constitution astray. It would be better, for instance, if 
congress had power to appoint a treasurer, as is practised 
in most of this state governments. But should congress at- 
. t^npt to remedy the evil by simple parliamentary action, it 
. will, as I humbly object, be carrying imitation to a still 
more dangerous extreme. Before we are Burked out of 
our coniStitutional existence, let us at least make an attempt 
to try some of the expedients of our own system. 

I have reserved the gravest instances of dependsuice on 
foreign opinion to the last. 



* The writer w here anvwering an argument used by one of his perional 
friends at. a public meeting, and which hai been eent to him in one of the 
newipapen of the day. 
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Cornbinations exist to coerce the citizen/ The laborer is 
liQenaced ; he is discharged if he will not vote in confor- 
mity with the will of his employer. This is striking at 
the root of the social compact — at the rights of the consti- 
tuency itself. It is an accursed principle imported from 
that leuid which, while I fully admit its greatness and its 
importance even to ourselves in many particulars, moral 
^s well as physical, has probably sent us quite as much evil 
^s good. 

The pretence that the employer has a right to coerce the 
vote of the employed, is neither more nor less than ndtain- 
taining the doctrine of the representation joi property in its 
^orst, because in its most oppressive and fraudulent, form. 
We have solemnly decreed that property shall not be re- 
presented ; even those states that still exact a money quali- 
Jication in the voters, limit the demand to that of a quali- 
ficatwn only ; we have protected the elector by the ballot, 
and various other legal safeguards, and yet, so pernicious 
is the influence of that counixy from which we tip largely 
imbibe our opinions, that the heresy is openly maintained 
by perhaps a majority of those who are most in the habit 
of looking abroad for rules of thought 

The power to use another's vote is thoroughly English. 
Parliament itself is no other than a collection of the«ich 
(or of their nominees) who command the electors them- 
selves to give them authority. The system is a pure misti- 
fication, and die day when it really gets root in this country 
may be looked upon as the commencement of a rule that 
is to subvert the institutions, and to place us where England 
is placed to-day,- in the hands of the selfish, the mercenary 
imd the purchased, without. any other relief from their 
_ . ^ 

* There will probably be a disposition to deny the fact. The writer only 
asiert* what hd has heard openly defi$nded, and that whieh, it is in eTideDeig 
has been practised. 
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iisurpations than such as is to be obtained from the throes 
of the. oppressed. We may get reform as England has got 
'reform, by tumults, and conflagrations, and threats of revo- 
lution ; but we shall no longer obtain redress by the quiet, 
safe, and humane expedient of the ballot boxes. 

Another baneful effect of this foreign domination is the 
iia.ct, that our best and' least rewarded servants ^re rendered 
subject to an influence that is hostile to our rights, our na- 
tional character, and our nearest interests. All who can 
recall the events of the last war, must remember with what 
a niggardly spirit applause was meted out to those who 
*8hed their blood in the nation's defence, by the doctrinaires 
created by this habit of deferring to strangers. One legis- 
4ature solemnly voted that our soldiers and seamen were no 
better than so many mercenaries^ fighting against God and 
his truth ! This was not merely party spirit ; party spirit 
exists in England and in France to an extent quite equal- 
ing any filing of tb.e same nature that ever existed here, 
but the English and the French never refuse to honor their 
defenders. In this country, without pensions, orders, titles, 
or even military rank, we strip patriotism to the sfcin, leaving 
it little more than opinion for its. reward, and, by the pro- 
pensity of which there is complaint, we rob it, in part, of 
even this insufficient recompense. 

What can be more grievous than the caseof a citizen who 
ventures upon the high seas, under the protection of his 
country's flag, and who is violently dragged, with insults said 
not. unfrequently with robbery, into the service of another 
people, where he is made to risk both life and morals, to 
uphold a state of things that, rightly considered, is perhaps 
more antagonist to th6 4lystem under which he was born 
than any other that can be named ? Such was impress- 
ipent. We all know its practice ; and yet, to such an ex- 
lent did mental dependai;ice carrjfisubserviency among us, 
fhpX, 1 am not sure I might not say, a majority of our theo- 
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rists as stoutly maintained the right, of England to enter 
our shipSj exacting from us the proofs of citizenship, and 
of exercising a power so insulting and so injurious; as if 
they were contending for the privileges of their liege lord. 
I know not "what Mr. Burke riiight have said on this sub- 
ject, "but I happen to know the opinion of that upright, 
practical.and gallant old seaman, Lord Collingwood, and it 
was simply that, were the case reversed, England herself 
would not submit to such a practice for an hour. If Eng- 
land wishes the services of her seamen, the simplest rules 
of justice, prescribe that i^e should find means to keep 
them at home, and that she is not to enforce her own mu- 
nicipal regulations by invading the sovereignty of foreign 
nations. AVhat renders the practice still more insulting, is 
the fact tkat, at the very time she practised this wrong on 
others, she drew into her own inarihes, both military and 
commercial, all the foreigners she could entice, in addition 
to those who were compelled to serve her. * 

Do not deceive yourselves with the belief that these 
things are not seen and understood by others. There exists 
in this country an unaccountable delusion on the subject 
of the manner in which the American name and character 
are viewed in foreign countries. Diplomatic courtesy, the 
exaggerated, expressions of European intercourse, and the 
deceptions of the designing, appear to have aided vanity in 
throwing a film before the eyes of too many of us, on this point. 
He who could wish the estimation of his countrymen to be 
•lower than it actually is, must have a zest for humility that 
will one- day procure canonization. Heaven knows how 
willingly I would tell you the contrary, if, in honesty, I 
could ; but, in order to tell you the truths I am compelled 
to say that I believe thigre is not another nation of Chris- 
tendom whose people ;en joy less positive fevor than our 
own. We arei not so g^erally hated as the English, it 
is true ] but I am far from being sure* that the alternative 
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is any better. I feel certain that one of the chief causes 
of this state of feeling, springs from the fact that we are so 
often untrue to ourselves. The impression that our infi- 
delity makes on foreigners is painfully humiliating. I will 
close this disagreeable portion of my letter with one instance, 
taken from a hundred within my own experience, to show 
the truth of \^hat is here said. 

In 1828 accident threw me into the society of the present 
chancellor of England, then Mr. Brougham, and I was 
honored with an introduction. The interview took place 
in passing rapidly from one room to another. The usual 
terms of courtesy occupied us until we reached the place 
to which we were going, an interval of perhaps a minute, 
when this distinguished man turned short upon me, and 
abruptly inquired — "What is the reason that so many 
of your countrymen desert the distinctive opinions of their 
country on coming to Europe ?"• My answer was that " I 
hoped the fact was ndt so." " My experience would say 
it is,^^ " To what class of men do you allude ?'^ " To your 
fiwreign ministers in particular." " Something will depend 
on the character of the man ; will you name one ?" He 
did, adding, "however, that he meant the remark as general 
I could' only say that I supposed these gentlemen were will- 
ing to carry prudence to an excess, and th^ they aimed 
at making themselves agreeable. '^ I understand you — 
you think they affected what they did not feel, for the 
sake of quiet." But he looked as if he knew better, and 
I much fear that I looked as if I knew better too. It is 
some consolation to know that Mr. Brougham did not live 
in the intimacy of the Franklins, and Jays and Jeffersons 
of jour diplomacy. 

One of the most melancholy consequences of this habit 
of defendng to other nations, and to ^ther systems, is the 
fact that it causes us to undervalue the high blessings we 
so peculiarly enjoy ; to render us ungrateful towards God, 
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and to make us unjust to our fellow men, by throwing ob- 
stacles in their progress towards liberty. 

There is an impatience of existing practical evils that 
causes many of the best-disposed men of this nation to 
overlook the real merits of the great question that is now 
agitating Christendom. No one will deny that we have 
our own particular causes, of cornplaint, and that a very 
great proportion of them are the offspring of democracy. 
Were it not for this we should be perfect. All the evil that 
is dependent on polity, and which is peculiarly our own, 
has this origin. It can have no other, for there is no mo- 
narch, nor aristocracy (practically and politically consider- 
ed) to produce a different. But let him who has known 
both England and America intimately compare the disad- 
vantages of the systems, and, if an honest and a sensible 
man, he will tell you to be content with your lot. Artful, 
intriguing demagogues get uppermost among us too often, 
beyond a doubt ; but where do they not ? The difference 
between a demagogue and a courtier is not worth disputing 
about. We have the certainty of knowing that when such 
men do arrive at power, they are reduced to something 
very near the minimum of harin ; whereas, in other 
countries, the abuse is pretty sure to be at the expense 
of a very g^eat Aiajority. 

The liberals of Europe (the term whig is going ftst out 
of fashion in England, where it means no more than a 
modified aristocrat, or a liberal of the last century,) com- 
plain that Americans dp them as much harm with their 
tongues, as the institutions of the country do good by their 
example. 

The disposition to respect the sayings and opinions of 
England, leads us to credit, with a dangerous facility, the 
audacious charges that the agents of her hostile institutions 
bring against our own. We appear, in the eyes of others, 
like a people who do not more than half believe in the evi- 
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dence of our own facts, and who are not sincere in our 
own professions. This is one of the reasons that Europe 
fancies we are Uving under a violent and rude democracy, 
which compels the wise and good to submit to its dictation, 
under the penalty of losing life and property. It is a com- 
mon impression in Europe that this country is rent by civil 
wars and violen^ce. 

In the finance controversy the truth was entirely on 
our side, as subsequent investigation has. triumphantly 
established. The French government, or, to speak more 
properly, its writers announced their intention to send to 
jihis country for documents to prove us in the wrong, and 
it is understood at Paris that they have abajidoned the 
design, under a conviction that the facts are against them. 
And yet, what portion of our doctrinaires espoused our 
cause, which was in effect the cause of freedom? At Paris, 
1 believe much the larger portion of our countrymen were 
against us. Mr.. Rives,* the minister, was openly cited 
by the French premier, in the chamber of deputies, as 
being of that opinion ;. the secretary of legation, I have 
it in proof, was also against us; and it has been seen 
that Mr. Harris, the gentleman who was afterwards 
named to be charge d'affaires, actually wrote a letter 
against us, which the juste millieu caused to be printed 
in an extra number of the Bevue Britannique. These 
gentlemen had a perfect right to their convictions, certain- 
ly, but if their course was in any manner influenced by a 
wish to propitiate the French government, the public will 
^dge between me and them. If they had political effect 
in view, the high and honorable condition of our relations 
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"^ It is due to this gentleman to say, that he affirms M. Perier quoted him 
wrongfully; but he was quoted, and his opinion was triumphantly cited 
against us in all the ministerial journals, and, to the best, of my ki^gspvledge, 
the statement is uncontradicted to this hour. 
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with France, just at this moment, must be exceedingly 
flattering to their diplomatic sagacity. 

The Prefect of the Loirct, our principal antagonist, fre- 
quently referred to certain honorable Americans, {plusieurs 
hofwrables Americams) who, he asserts, were too libesal 
to confound their duty to the truth with their duty to their 
country, and who were much too wise to believe that na- 
tional honor and national expenditure were the same thing. 
These writers, agreeably to his account -of the matter, 
carried their liberality so far as to furnish him with various 
documents to enable him to prove that we were very w;rong. 
M. Saulnier had the indiscretion to publish one of these 
documents, jmd I believe it was proved, to the satis&ction of 
every man who took the trouble to read the controversy, 
that this precious evidence was extracted from a very 
worthless statistical table that is to be found in the travels 
of Captain Basil Hall ! 

So far as I have been able to ascertain the fact, the 
opinion at hon)ie, among the doctrinaires, was also very 
generally against us in the finance question, much the 
greater part of these persons having jumped to their con- 
clusions without even knowing the real points that were 
mooted. There must be something very unsound in 
the state of public opinion, when so many of what are 
called the elite ntf a country, go off at half-cock against 
the effects of its own institutions. 

I turn from interests like these to myself again with hu- 
iiuUty and regret. But the purpose of this letter would 
not be accomplished were I to bring it too abruptly to a 
close. Still I cannot force myself to the completion of its 
original design. I did intend, my countrjrmen, to expose 
to you the exultation and interested satisfaction with which 
other nations view this dependance on theipselves ; the 
deri§ion«jmngled with art, with which they play upon 
the weakness, and the deep design of destroying your 
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growing power and prosperity that lies at the bottom of all. 
This is a duty that will probably faU to some pen better 
qualified for its performance. But I cannot take my leave 
of you, without so far trespassing on your good nature as t» 
venture a kind word at parting. 

I came before you, as a writer, when the habit of looking 
U$ others for mental aliment most disqualified the pnUtc 
to receive a native author with favor. It has been said 
lately 'that I owe the little success I met with at home, to 
foreign approbation. This assertion is unjust to you. Ac- 
cident first made me a writer, and the same accident gave a 
direction to the subject of my pen. Ashamed to have fallen 
into the track of imitation, I endeavored to repair the wrong 
done to my own views, by producing a work that should 
be purely American, and of which love of country should 
be the theme. This work most of you received with a 
generous welcome that might have satisfied any one that 
the heart of this great community is sound. It was only 
at a later day, when I was willing more obrioudy to sub- 
stitute American principles for American things^ that I 
was first made to feel how far opinion, according to my 
poor judgment, stiU lags in the rear of fiicts. The Ame< 
rican who wishes to illustrate and enforce the peculiar 
principles of his own country, by the agency of polite 
literature, will, for a long time to come, I fear, find that his 
constituency, as to all purposes of distinctive thought, is 
still too much under the influence of foreign theories, to 
receive him with favor. It is under this conviction that I 
lay aside the pen. I am told that thi» step will be attribute 
to the language of the journals, and some of my fiiends 
are disposed to fiatter me with the belief that the journals 
misrepresent the public sentiment. On this head, I can 
only say that, like others similarly situated, I must submit 
to any false inferences of this nature to which wcident 
shall give birth. I am quite unconscious of giving any un ; 
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due weight to the crudities of the daily press, and as to the 
press of this country in particular, a^good portion of the 
hostility it has manifested to myself, is so plainly stamped 
■with its origin, that it never gave me any other uneasiness, 
dian that which belongs to the certainty that it must be 
backed by a strong public opinion, or men of this descrip^ 
Hon WQuId never have presumed to utter what they have. 
The information on which I act is derived from sources 
entitled to more respect than the declamations of the press, 

I confess I have come to this decision with reluctance, 
for I had hoped to be useful in iny generation, and to have 
yet done something which might have identified my name 
with those who are to oome after me. But it has been 
ordered differently. I have never been very sanguine as 
to the immortality of what I have written, a very short 
period having always sufficed for my ambition ; but I am 
not ashamed to avow, that I have felt a severe mortification 
that I am to break down on the question of distinctive 
American thought. Were it a matter of more than feeling, 
I trust I should be among the last to desert my post. But 
the democracy of this country is in every sense strong 
enough to protect itself Here, the democrat is the conser- 
vative, and, thank God, he has something worth preserving. 
I believe he knows it, and that he will prove true to him- 
self. I confess I have no great fears of our modem aris- 
tocracy, which is wanting in more of chivalry than the 
accolade. 

Had I not been dragged before you rudely, through the per- 
severing hostility of cme or two of the journals, this duty to 
myself would have been silently jferformed. With the ex? 
ception of the extract of the letter published by Mr. Morse, 
this is the only instance, during the many years that we 
have stood to each other in the relations of author and 
reader, in which I have ever had occasion to trouble you, 
either directly o^ indirectly, with any thing personal to 
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myself, and I trust to your kindness to excuse the step I 
have now taken. What has here been said, has been said 
frankly, and I hope with a suitable simplicity* So far as 
you have been indulgent to me, and no one feels its eztem 
more than myself, I thank you with deep sincerity ; so 
£ir as I stand opposed to that class among you which 
fimns the public of a writer, on points that, however mueh 
in error, I honestly beheve to be of vital importance to the 
well being and dignity of the human race, I can only lament 
that we are separated by so wide a barrier as to render fur- 
ther communion, under our old relations, mutually unsatis- 
factory. 

J. PENIMORE-COOPER. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



This letter was already written and sent to press, as 
mentioned in the introductory notice, when the condition 
of trade caused the bookseller to hesitate about publishing. 
The writer was also averse to appear before the public at 
a monient so gloomy, with matter that was necessarily of 
a personal nature. With this double motive, the pamphlet 
has been kept back till now. 

Hasty writing and hasty printing (for the work was 
pushed while it was actually proceeding) have occasioned 
a few inadvertences of style, most of which will be attri« 
bifted by the reader to their true causes. There are, how- 
ever, one or two of these mistakes that call for correction. 
" Grateful for the compliment," should be " gratified by the 
compliment" — page 15, line 22. 

By insinuating that the foreigners who have attacked 
the writer in this country, were guilty of ingratitude to the 
latter, there is no intention of identifying the interests of 
the two ; the idea has been imperfectly expressed. It was 
meant to say that the writer has been thus assailed by tke^e 
men, becamse he has presumed to defend ih^ interests 6f 
bis mUive land against those of their €wn. 

The delay in publishing induced the writer to destroy 
more than half of what h& had originally written, in otiif 
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to illustrate his position by events of more notorious waS 
recent occurrence, such as those connected with the remo- 
val of the deposites. 

Since the letter has been printed, the writer has received 
a communication from General Lafayette, on the subject 
of the finance controversy. In alluding to Mr. Rives, there 
was a delicacy of saying more than was already public, 
but it is due to that gentleman now to say, that General 
La&yette, in his name, has informed the French people 
that Mr. Rives did not say what M. Perier attributed to 
him. The writer was privy to the fact that Mr. Rives 
authorized General Lafayette, after some delay, to say this 
much in the chambers, and that it was not done on account 
of the illness and subsequent death of M. Perier. But the 
point on which Mr. Rives and the writer are at issue, is 
that the former owed it to the country not to permit any 
foreign minister to quote him against the action of its 
system, without promptly and effectually causing it to be 
contradicted. General Lafayette was merely authorized 
to do that which the writer thinks Mr. Rives should have 
taken care was done with great promptitude. In conse- 
quence of the delay or indecision of Mr. Rives, this country 
presented the singular spectacle of its secretary of state 
(Mr. Livingston) calling upon all the governors for facts to 
disprove the statements of the Revue Britannique, in tha 
interests of free institutions, while the American minister 
at Paris was openly quoted by the French premier, in the 
chamber of deputies, as giving an opinion directly on the 
other side of the question ! 

The tone of many Americans in Europe was often 
the subject of discussion between General Lafayette and 
the writer. The latter knew that some of his countrymen 
were among the most bitter deriders of the venerable 
patriot when in reverses, and that most of these men 
crowded about him in the hour of his triumph, in a way 
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even to exclude his true friends. While this country h&s 

manifested, at home, its attachment to the venerable patriot, 

it has not always respected his feelings, or observed that 

delicacy which was due to his eminent and disinterested 

services. The manner in which he has been spoken of in 

the memoirs of some of his revolutionary contemporaries 

might have been spared, for, while it could do no good, it 

has furnished his enemies with materials of attack. There 

are two sides to every question. The opinion of Mr. 

Gouvemeur Morris is known, and it may be well now to 

hear what can be said in answer. The following is an 

extract from General Lafayette's last letter to the writer. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the allusion is to Mr. 

Morris: — 

• • • 

" I have read the memoirs of a distinguished statesman, 
to whose memory I am bound by the seal of an early 
friendship, and an affectionate gratitude for the great 
services he rendered in the most dangerous times to my 
wife and children ; yet I cannot deny that his communica- 
tions with the roysd family, representing me as an ultra- 
democrat and republican, even for the meridian of the 
United States, were among the numerous causes which 
encouraged them in their opposition to my advice and to 
the side of public opinion. For my part, I have, in the 
course of my long life, ever experienced that distance, 
instead of relaxing, does enliven and brace my sentiments 
of American pride." 

It is time that this country took more care that its public 
agents abroad do not at least misrepresent public opinion 
at home. Neutrality is a duty, but it is not neutrality to 
compromise a principle when- there is a just occasion to 
^ak ; nor is it neutrality for an agent of this country to 
be " howling against reform," as the conduct of one was- 
described to the writer by a distinguished English liberal 
— not a whig. This country owes it to itself to strip the 
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tinsel from the coats of its foreign agents, and to 9end tbom 
abroad in the attire they use at home. Even the half- 
civilized Turk has too much dignity and self-respeQt to 
change his turban for a hat^ when he goes to the Tuileries 
or St. James', and why should we forever bend to the habits 
of other people ? We lose instead of gaining respect by 
the course, and in losing respect we lose influence. A 
tailor at Paris once showed the writer, with a sneer, a 
coat he had been making for an American agent, with 
a star as big as the Ursa Major on each breast, \vTought 
in gold thread ! After all, it was but a pitiful imitation 
of the Toison d'Or and St. Esprit. Simplicity is as much 
the characteristic of a gentleman as magnificence — m the 
name of Heaven let us have one or the ptl^er ! 

It was the original intention of the writer to expose the 
manner in which the British aristocratic journals, however 
much opposed to each other on certain points, rally to sup- 
port their distinctive privileges and national interests. The 
Quarterly and Edinburgh usually mix like oil and vinegar, 
but the latter was selected to assail the writer, because it 
was believed it passed as a more liberal work in this 
country. In England a tor^ means an oligarchist ; a whig 
is merely an aristocrat ; a liberal is one who wishes ra- 
tional freedom, founded on the base of the people, and a 
radical is one who is for overturning every thing and be- 
ginning de novo. The Edinburgh Review is strictly 
whig, and it has been contending for taking away the close 
boroughs from my Lords A. B. and C, in order to make a 
new distribution of power among the few — not the few in 
its sense, for this would be oligarchical ; but the few in our 
sense, which is aristocratical. The writer had selected 
four or five cases of the exceeding ig;3iorance of the Edin- 
burgh, in order to show with what instruction it discussed 
American subjects, but his limits have forced the matter out. 
There is one case, however, to which h© could wish to say 
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a trord. Mr. Rush, iii his late work on England, obserres 
that men of diflbrent parties meet sociably in society, ap- 
pearing for the moment to forget their political antipathies. 
In reviewing this book the critic asks^ with a sneer, and in 
reference to this remark of Mr. Rush, if Mr. Cooper re- 
membeirs his answer when he was told that Pitt and Fox 
never met in private life. The writer does not remember his 
answer, nor does he remember ever to have been before told 
the cireumalaQge in question. As he is told it now, how- 
ever, he wiH make an answer, viz. " That the fact contra- 
dicts the statement of Mr. Rush, and that the teviewet 
does not appear to have had sufficient sagacity to see it," 

On re-examining the constitution, the writer perceives 
that the power of each house to keep a separate journal ia 
given rather in the character of an injunction than in Ihat 
of a concession. Of course he has used the &ct impro- 
perly as an illustratioi^of his argument, which it does not 
sustain, while, at the same time, it does not oppose it. 

The writer has succeeded in finding the paragraph from 
the pen of Mr. Hazlett, which is aHuded to in page 62. It 
IS given below : — 

" There are two things I admire in Sir Walter, his capa- 
pacity and his simplicity ; which indeed I am apt to think 
are much the same. The more ideas a man has of other 
things, the less he is taken up with the idea of himself. 
Every one gives the same account of the author of Wa- 
verly in this respect. When he was in Paris, and went to 
Galignani's, he sat down in an outer room to look at some 
book he wanted to see i none of the clerks had the least 
suspicion who it waa When it was Ibund but, the place 
was in a commotion. Cooper, the American, was in Paris 
at the same time : his looka.and manners seemed to an- 
nounce a much greater man. He strutted through the 
streets with a very consequential air ; and m company held 
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up his head, screwed up his feature, and placied himself 
on a sort df pedestal to be observed and admired, as if he 
never relaxed in the assumption nor wished it to be forgotten 
by others, that he was the American Walter Scott" 



NOTES. 



A. 

Since my arrival from Switzerland, I have taken no particular pains to 
investigaie the affair of the critique on tfie Bravo, that appeared in the New- 
Tork American, though one or two circumstances have occurred to corrobo- 
rate what I never doubted, that it was a translation of one of the attacks of 
fhe Juste Milieu, a little altered to adapt it to the American reader, for, as 
you may remember, it professes to come from an American. The Journal 
des Debats, the oracle of the party of the Doctrinaires, published, some time 
before, the original, allowing for the translation and the necessary alterations, 
as I understand. This fact alone would put the question of its origin at rest, 
were there not sufficient internal evidence to prove it, without referring to the 
stupid blunder of quoting the Paris edition of the work ! I take the report 
you mention, of this critique having been written by '* an obscure clerk in & 
counting-house/' to be a subterfuge. [The following are the words of Mr. 
^orse : — " I gave yoU' the name of the writer (of the critique) in Paris, on 
the authority of — — — ; since I have been at home, it has been declared to 
me that the review was written here by an obscure clerk in a counting-house, 
and ■ was cited to me as having assured my informant of the fact." tt 

will be seeh that this attributing of the article to an obscure person did not 
come from either Mr. Morse or myself, neither of whom believed the story, 

but actually from the other side. — ^^ , the person alluded to by Mr. 

M«rse, is a, personal and political friend of the editor of the American, an4 
if Cassio dislikes this description of his employments, he must reserve his 
iBpleen for those who Originated it.] It might have been forwarded to the 
American through such a channel, or it might have been translated by*such 
a pen, for the work is done in so bungling a manner, that, as you will recol- 
lect, I detected its French origin before twenty lines were read. 1 am not 
disposed to deny (be obscurity of the translator. When work of this descrip- 
tion is done, it is usually committed to understrappers. Depend on it, how- 
ever, that it was translated at Paris, clerk or no clerk. The Hravq is cer- 
tainly no very flattering picture fur the upstart aristocrats of the new regimea, 
and nothing is more natural than their desire to undervalue the book ; but the 
facility betrayed by our own journals, in an aifair of this nature, is a source 
of deep mortifir4ition to every American of right feeling. I ought to have 
said,^ there is a gentleman now at Paris, who (I am told) says he was present 
when one of the editors of thi^ American wrote the article. You may taka 
thi» statement a» the companion to the report of the agency of the " obscure 
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/Mk'" Imh Btoriet cannot be ime, since they cQuiradiet tech other: I tnt^ii 
Ho doabt that Mr. ^-^^- diacovered the troth, and that ■ U the Ime 

antbor of the article, with, perhaps, the exception of the alterations which 
wdtft in the translation. This ■ is a oonuDon hack writer — was then 
in the employnient of the Jonrnal des Debate, and would have written an 
jmilo^am on the Bra?o, or any thing else, the next day, for a hundred ftnnes. 
It is unnecessary to say any thing to yon touching the venality of the French, 
^d English reviews. As a general jrule, nothing appears in either without 
fhTor or malice. 

Yon have not alluded to the attack on me, contained in the Commei!cial 
Advertisei* of Feb. Ist last. I consider this article much more worthy «f 
attention than the pitiful affair of the translation of Mr. ■ *s critictsQi 

on the Bcavo. I think,^were the truth known, that, with the. exception ef 
jUm article xin the Heidenmauer^ transtated from the Revue Encyclopedique, 
and which has looseness enough to contain its own refutation, this is pnrely 
of American origin. " We clearly perceive," says the reviewer, *■' that Cooper 
has long ceased to dwell in America. It awakens no more recollections in his 
■oul.*' Here is the *ercles vein with a vengeance ! Now, just twenty-thiee 
Jinee lower down, in the column of the Commercial, this grinder of ideas 
adds-^" Cooper 'does not speak of a site, &c. without stopping to say, * Oh, 
this is much better in America,' &c. ^c. It is easy to see that he fnu9t think 
of h%t ovm country to evHte himsejff anfi to arrive (vt the end of hit hook?* 
All this atuff is well enough f<Mr the ordinar^r French reader, who is not 
nsnaUy a very great stickler for fkcts, pr consistency. B)at why is it trans- 
lated for the Commercial 7 I think I can tell you. 

The Commercial avows that the review is sent by a ''"correspondent." It 
even gives some of the opinions, and, luckily, some ,Qf .the language too, of 
atoM correspondent* Here is what he says of me : " He has constituted him- 
t«[f th^ literary antagonist of the monarchy, aristocracy and feudality of all 
Cnrope, and particularly of England, to, at, and for which last country he 
especially writes." I have italicised thejelovjon feet. '' To, at, and for !" I 
knoig but one potentate capable of parading these prepositions. Had he 
h^n as skilAil in envimerating the cost of government, in the ^nance djs« 
auwion, .these innocent little parts of speech would never have been dragged 
ibith so unmercifully. I^t us look at him again. Lower down he says, 
" He is an American (not a French) VoltairCf at Parii^ (not Femay)." Here 
is pith for you \ By these few words we learn that Voltaire was a French- 
man, and that I am a Yankee, that once lived at Fernay, and the other at 
Paris. We had at Cooperstown, some thirty or forty ^ears ago, ^ political 
writer who put his parentheses into one another, like spare pill-boxes, but he 
wanted altogether the lucid arrangement of the correspondent of the Com- 
jnercial ! 

The jesuitiim of this digested attack in the Commercial is worthy of noti9e. 
IHrst I am shown up by the Theban of the French review ; then comes an 
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articl*^ ogaiMt Mn. TroHope to prove the impAitiaiity of the periodical 
quoted,— afterwards the editor sayi, in bis own person, though I etrongly 
enspect he vees eren the language of his " correspondent"—** We regret the 
existence of nnftiendly feelings to us among the Freneh. France — our early 
ftiend'— has always been popular in America, through and naiih all her ftoUe, 
Ac** Again — " We belieTe now, that even the French government-party 
in Fiance would have no inclination to attack us, if Americsiui abroad had 
pursued the tame reaerve inpolUica which we enforce upon Europeane here/' 
Ay this is meant for me, and it all coiiies from the fact that f gave my testi- 
mony in ftvor of General Lalayette, when it suited the French government 
to affirm, in the lace of Europe^ that all our old friend had been saying for 
ferty years, concerning the effect of our institutions, was false ; and that, in 
fact, we paid more taxes than the French. 

I do not believe that the editor of the Commercial, who passed ten years 
of hb -life in calling the Freneh any thing but gentlemen, wrote the words 
'* France Ii8» always been popular in America, 6fc" Rely on it, they ate 
calculated ; and come from his ** correspondent." The " through and with" 
savor of the "to, at, and for;" nothing but a rear->guard to the main body. "The 
nnftiendly feeling of the French," means of the French government-party, 
for the French, as a nation, are in a comfortable state of indii&rence as 
Mspeets America and all it contains. The government hatred has been ex- 
cited by the dread of a republic, which would, of coarse, be death 4o itielf-*- 
" The same reserve in politics we enforce from Europeans 1" A residenoe in 
America about -as long as mine has b^n in France, entitles the stranger to 
become a«citizen. • It is notorious that foreigners are constantly employed 
about the American presis ; as reportars in congress, and in a variety of ways 
that act oft public opinion. When I left New-York a paper was pi^bliflhed 
in .the city that was openly called the Albion, and whose color was decidedly 
Englirii. Now, we will suppose that the Globe, or any other govamment 
paper with Vis, should pretend to prove that England had a debt of thriee its 
real amount, and tiuit the Englishman pays three times the Uofie he does, will 
any man affirm that this Albion would hesitate about showing the truth, let 
the motive for the misrepresentation be what it might; or that public opinion 
In Amarica would indict a punishment for its so doing 1 Suppose an American 
had served England as Lafayette has served us, and that the motive was to 
crush this. American, and you have a case completely parallel to my iaCee^ 
ftrence with the finance discussion. But to render the remark of the Com- 
inereial still more flagrant, one of the proprietors and editors of that very 
paper is, or was quite lately, an Englishman ! 1 have' seen eome very extra- 
<Hrdinary and some impudent transactions in my time, but I can recall none 
more flagrant than this of putting an American on his trial, at the bar of 
public opinion, aqd thaty-too, in his own country, for having told the truth in 
defence of General Lafeyette, at a grealpecuniary loss to himself, and with- 
aKit the smallest possibility ef personal advantage. Every hour <pnvinees me, 
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none mnd more, that wc are a naiion ii} name only, let Mr. WeViter and Mr. 
Calhoan say what they please about it. 

As nspeets the finance dtacussion, it is my intention, however, to fNihUsli 
its details, not for any interest I have in it personally, but ftom a wish to set 
the history of the part played by the agento of our goviBimnent, in fiireigft 
coantriee generally before the public. Nothing but publicity is needed to 
extort the eorrec^ve. The subject grows in my hands, and may maJke a 
small volume. If I help tp produce a change in the tone of the agent abroad, 
I shall not have lived entirely for nothing. Europe, will gain in rights, and 
we shall ^ain in character, iieaven knows how much it is wanted, aven fiir 
the simplest purposes of true policy. We have a fidr specimen of the effect 
of the nose-of-wax system, by the recent course of the French govemaciit. 
Here is a solemn treaty, duly ratified, to pay a certain sum on a certain day. 
Our bill is protested, under the pretence that there has boen no appMpriatioB. 
Now, the chambers have been in session near nine months since the ratifi- 
eaitions were exchanged, and not a word has been said by the ministry on the 
subject. Would England, or Austria, or Russia, or Prussia, or even poor 
tittle Sardinia, be treated so cavalierly 1. 

We flatter and play the courtier, and act on the all4hiAgB-to>all-men prio. 
ciple, when we should assume the frank attitude of the republicanism we 
profess, ask only what is right, and take nothiiig less. I may finish theliltle 
work over which we used to laugh so nluch a year since, but it has lain ten 
months untouched. 

The editor of the Commercial lias a naive avowal " that he migiht have 
hesitated to admit this attack, but for the knowled^ that Mr. Cooper preflm 
the censure to the praise of the daily press." If I have this humor, it must 
be one of those tastes which are formed by habit. Were I to abswer the 
fdBtor, it would be in the words of the French saying-^" II y a de la Roche- 
faucanid et de la Rochefaucauld." 

How much longer America means to tolerate this slavish dependande on 
foreign (pinion, without which editors would not dream of extracting remarki 
on ourselves from hostile journals, you are in a sitidhtion to know better than 
\ I. AU the fannliar thoughts and illustrations of English literature are in 
direct and dangerous opposition to tmr own system, and yet we are unvdfling 
to suppdTt a writer in the promulgation of those that are in harmony with 
our profossion, and which I think are abstractly true. The English in par- 
ticular see and profit by this weakness. It is manifestly their interestto do 
our thinking if possible, that they may do other things for us that toe mom 
lucrative ; and they are not scrupulous about the means employed to eflcct this 
oljeet. They systematically attack and undervalue ewery man they bdievo 
independent of their influence, and extol those to the skies who will do theif 
work. When all is done, they deride 'Us for our fi)Uy, despbe their instru* 
ments heartily, and respect those most who most fespeet themselves. Jobs 
Bull, '* throu|rh and with" all his fkults, is at least maftly^ and has a grsal 
contempt for a " dough &ce." 
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Tbi» liltor ww wntten to Um very pMion who had tent m» Ihe ntme of 
the writer of Cum6, who knew that I had taken no etepe to inqoiie into the 
afiair.t^nvioady to going to Switzerland, and who is now told that I haJ 
taken none «inoe my retain. A good deal of the letter is not puhhahed. 



B. 

Extract fron^ the Commercial Adverticer, 

^ Rbtok £l!fGTCLOPBDiQ.Ufi. — We have received the October nnmber of tho 

Repue Kncydopedique. On a hasty glance at its contents, we discover 

two articles, which it may be interesting to our readers to notice. 

The first is a brief notice of Cooper's Heidenmauer, in which the French 
Reviewer treats this last work of "onr distinguished countrymen/' with no/ 
small degree of severity, as will be se^n :— 

*' We clearly perceive, (says the Reviewer,) ,<4a< Cooper haa long ceaeed 
ta dwMl in America, It awakenc no more recoUectiofu in hie eotU, It caUr 
lip 1M 9Mre poetical imagee-'^u) r/lore simple and original creatione — »• 
more deecfipHona eo picturesque, so fresh, so attractive. He has become a 
4|i]iet citizen^, who no more.quits the land. He has forgotten that other world, 
which -he has made us so much love, the Sea — ^the sea with its infinite va- 
riety in infinite uniformity — ^the sea, with the sailors faith and boldness—* 
the sea, with all the poetry of sublime nature united to the genius o£ man.^— 
It is as melancholy a thing as death, to see this powerful inspiration depart 
—or rather exhaust itself upon itself. Walter Scott is no more, and 
Cooper also is no more, for we have known him only by his genius, and 
his geniuris dead." 

After a brief account of the work, in which the vmter acknowledges that 
there is an occasional brilliancy, he concludes thus .* — 

''I do n<^t wi^h to analyze this romance, which every one has read. All 
mx^i. have been impa^ont of the often fittiguing prolixity of the descriptions, 
and of the singular prejidUces of Cooper, which make him, on each page, 
while recounting the events of the sixteenth century, establish a parallel 
between th^ manners, belief, fuid political institutions of America and of Ea- 
rope* Cooper does not speak of a site^he dees not bring one qf his heroes 
on the scene or describe the spirit of the epoch, toithout stopping to say-r 
*Oh! this is mtic^ better in America — you see nothing like this there^* — 
It is easy to see that he is not interested in his subject, and that he must 
think of his own cimntry to excite himself, and to arrive at the end tff his 
book:' 

" I know not, indeed, why there is not in these men of genius a secret 
f^d benevioJent voice, to bid them to cease, and tell them that they have done 
enpogh for glory, and that they must not sQlly beautiful and ravishing re- 
membranees by the weakness of an exhausted talent, which has given all it 
could give to the world." 
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" I with I haul not read any of the romances of Scott, after the Fair Maid 
of Perth, nor any of Cooper's smce his Puritan of America." 

'* I hope, as to Cooper, that thu may be the last work I sfaidl read, and 
especially I wish it may be the last which I shall have to review.'* 

By the Puritan qfAmericay we presume, is meant the Wept qfthe WUh- 
toii-TTwA, and we rejoice to believe that the most ridiculous of names has not 
travelled abroad. 

A correspondent, whose letter accompanies the review, thinks the French- 
man has not hit upon the true cause of Cooper's Incessant references to poli- 
tics in his late works. *' He has constituted himself," says our friiejid, '* 4lie 
Uteraiy antagonist of the monaichyj aristocracy and feudality of |di- Eo* 
rope, and particularly^f England, to, at^ and/or which lasteetmtry he especial- 
ly writes. He is an American (not a French) Voltaire, at Paris, (not Fer- 
nay,} and is undermining thrones and prineipalities, and changing the des^ 
tinies of Eurdpe. After all, perhaps the interests of maidiind vi^nld not ma^ 
terially suffef; and his readers would be better pleased, if he would leave off 
the high-heeled buskin and become the mere good-tempered novelist onoe 
more." This vain of^ censure is .rather severe, and we should have declined 
its insertion, were it not for the knowledge of the fact that Mr. Cooper px»« 
fers the censure, to the praise, of the newspaper press. Of this peli^oliarity 
of his taste he ha? taken care to inform us in the preface to the Heidenmaaer, 
in which he says in so many words : — *'Each hour, as life advances, am t 
made to see how capricious and vulgar is the immortality conferred by * 
newspaper !" 

The second article of this review, to which we alluded, i»on " The United 
States of America." Itia an amicUfU and sensible ar/tcfe, vindicating ue 
from the tory calumnies of England^ and dispassionately comnunting on 
our present political diffieiAties. 

After some severe remarks on the English travellers in America, the writer 
says — " li is melancholy — it is humiliating to observe that this vile use of ca- 
I Xv^anTt ^^'^ o^ paltry spite towards. America, which cluur>cteriaes the 8eiit»' 
ments of a certain party in En^and, has been imported among us ; and that 
France, whose glory it is that she contributed to free America ftom the 
English yoke, has turned round and joined her old enemies to condemn the 
social grossness of the Americans. But is it not to the miother country that 
they owe, in a great measure, these ooarseness of manners 'I 

^ All the sins which they can accumulate against that detested word-^Ae- 
jniMip — are lamhed en masse, without rhyme or reason, on North Ameriba ; 
and all the vices and defects with which they reproach her areascribed, with- 
out exception, to the equality, which reigus there and to the absence of an 
hereditary sovereign. 

" This blind and unreasonable argument, we con conceive of and eyeil 
respect in the mouth of an English tory, for with him loyelty and royali«B 
feim a species of rdigion. The superannuated sentiment of personal a*- 
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tachment to a royal race, which ibrmerly prevailed universally in Earope, 
•ziflto atill iu England, while it is extinct with us. If we have royalists, 
It is from reason and refloction that they are so : if they maintain royalty, 
it is from the idea of its necessity or its utility. The right divine is an empty 
word to them— « farce at best, good only for the peasants of La Vendee. — 
The belief in the right divine natondly carries an English tory to con> 
demn the name and existence of a republic, wherever he finds them, v^hether 
ia history or in existence. But for our royalists from utility to launch the 
same anathemas, and affect the same disgust, is intolerable — it is acting 
fimaticism without the excuse of faith. 
'' This war of the tory critics, and of our * juste milieu* against Ame- 
j rica is carried on, not so much by a regular attack on the political institutions 
of the republic, as by satire on the manners of the people. As it is no 
longer possible to deny that the Americans are* well and cheaply governed, 
they undertake to prove that at least they are not a fashionable people— a 
proposition which is not difficult to demonstrate. But, granting that the 
want of elegance is a crime in a young nation, can they seriously blame the 
Americans for it 1 Would America have shunned this defect, by remaining 
tory, or by continuing to be governed by English viceroys for the last fifty 
years 1 If the States of North America had maintained the monarchy, 
would their manners ha.ve been softened ? Would they have been less provin- 
cial, or less coarse 1 or rather, would not an English novelist a-la-mode, like 
Mrs. TroIIope, have found much richer materials for caricature in the bur- 
lesque affections, of the petty courts of their English viceroys." 

" We are Americans enough to deny the very defect, which our friendly 
advocate would palliate, and verily believe that our cojantrymen are not com- 
paratively deficient in elegance, if our English criticsj who hold up to us the 
models of refinement — ^if Captain Hall and Mistress TroUope are, in their 
individual persons, ' the great sublime they >draw.' But we sincerely n^gret 
the existence ot uufrlendiy feelings to us among the French. ' France-* our 
early friend— has been always popular in America, through and with all her 
faults, and we believed our feelings were reciprocated. Even the royalists, 
from conviction and feeling, have spoken well of us, and we remember, at 
this moment, an eukigium upon America, pronounced in theChamber of Depa« 
ties by Hyde de Neuville, the amiable minister, once resident among us— 
himself an ultra-royolist. And we believe now^ that even the government- 
party in France would have no incUnation to attack u«, if Americans abroad 
had pursued. the same reserve in polities which' we erforee upon Europeans 
here." 

Extract from the New- York Commercial Advertiser qf- April U, 1834. 

" During the whole contest (the election) it was both melaneholj/ and 
4imusing to see the immense number of foreigners who were driving up 
«very moment to the marine court to get out certificates of naturalization. 

IS 
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Almoti eifery Jitt minutf an omnibui tam§ up filed with them. T9ine- 
tcnthB of them were of the lowest dais, and many not long enough in the 
countTy to wear out the clothes they brought on their backs. They went to 
the court foreigners in every sense of the word, altogether ignorant of the 
institutions of the country, and of almost every thing else ; but the moment 
they enter — hoc presto, they are instantly changed, and in five minutes they 
come out intelligent American citiasens, burning with love of country and 
patriotism, and are sent off to the polls to support the Constitution and 
break men*s heads.** 

Now this is the editor who coolly teHs his readers that France would 
not have vituperated this country, had certain Americans at Paris observed 
'* the same reserve in politics, which wc enforce upon foreigners here 1" 
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Extracts from the Constitution. 
ARTICLE l.-Section 5. 

1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications 
of its own members ; and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner and 
under such penalties as each house may provide. 

2. Each houiie may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers foir disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a 
member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
lime publish the same, exoepting such parts as in their (its) judgment require 
secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on any ques- 
tion, shall, at the desire of one fifth present, be entered on the journal. 

4. This clause relates to adjournments, and is entirely prohibitory. 

The forgoing clauses contain all the powers to act separately that are 
eoneeded to each house, and which are common to both. The clauses that 
follow contain all the powers for each house to act separately that are not 
eommonto both. 

ARTICLE \.-^Section 2. 

5. The house of representatives shaU choose their speaker and other of- 
ficers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment 

Section 3. 
5^ Thd senate shall choose their other ofiicers, (the vice-prerideat being its 
speaker or president) and also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the 
viee-presAdent, or when he shall exordse the office of President of the 
United States. 
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6. The flenate shall bav3 the sole power to try all impeachmenti, dx.-^ 
(The rest of the clause prescribes the forms of such trialst) 

The senate has the power to approve of nominations and treaties, the pM- 
sident commissioning and ratifying. It has the ezclasiTe right to count 
the votes of the electors, and to declare the result. The house of representa- 
tives has power, in the event of their being no election by the Cf^legef , to 
choose a president in a prescribed manner. 

In addition to these cases of separate power, ther members of the two booMe S 

have a few personal privileges which do not, however, at all bear upon the ■ 
point at issue. The house of representatives has also the right to originate 
all bills for raising revenue. 

The following are the powers of the two houses acting conjointly. 

ARTICLE I. -Section 8. 
The congress shall have power — • 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the debts 

and provide for the common defence and general welfare of tlw United States; 

but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United 

Sutes— 
3. To borrow money on the credit of the United States— 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes — 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States — 

5* To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures— 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States— 

7.. To establish post offices and post roads — 

8. To promote the progress jof science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their lei^tective 
writings and discoveries — 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to. the supreme court : To define and 
punish pilracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law ef nations — 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
cencerning captures on land and water — 

11. To ruse and support armies; but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years — 

12. To provide and maintain a navy — 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and na- 
val forces*- 

14. To provide for calling forth the miUtia to eiecute the laws of the unidn, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. * 
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15. To provide for organizing, arming, and discipliuliig the militia, and 
for governing each part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by congress — ' 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, 
and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased, by the eon- 
sent of the legislature of the state in which the same shall bo, for the eroctioft 
of fi>rts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings — and, 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 

In a,ddition to these powers congress, by obvious implication, c&n give au- 
thority to the WBveral states to keep troops and raise revenue ; it can dt»^ 
termine the time of choosing the electors of' president ; it can put the appoint- 
ments of certain inferior officers of the government in the president alone, in 
the heads of departments, er in the courts of law ; it can declare the punish- 
ment of treason, under definite limitations ; it can propose amendments to 
the constitution ; it can dispose of and make all needful rules and regula* 
tions concerning the territory or other property belonging to the United States ; 
it can admit new states into the Union ; it can make appropriations of all mo- 
nejTS to be expended for the public service ; it can make regulations for the 
choosing of its own bodies, with certain restrictions ; it can name the day of 
its own assembling ; it can give permission to the public agents to accept of 
titles, presents, offices, &c. from foreign governments ; it has power to name 
the officer who shall act as president in a certain contingency, and it has 
power to name the places where the courts for the trials for certain crimes 
shall be held. 
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